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contrary to those which we believe to be taught in the 
New Testament, and which, next to the belief in one 
God the Father Almighty, we believe to be the source 
of the special efficiency and power of Methodism in its 
earlier and middle period, and all the real prosperity 
which it now has. But Dr. Edward Everett Hale be- 
lieves in God the Father Almighty. He holds an ex- 
alted estimate of the mission and rank of Jesus Christ. 
He is a man of prayer, an accredited minister of a respect- 
able religious denomination noted for patriotism, moral- 
ity, and philanthropy; and he is legally eligible to that 
position. There are some so-called Unitarian preachers, 
flippant, dogmatic, who makes themselves so offensive 
to their fellow-citizens of other faiths that it would be 
inexpedient to place them in such a position; and it is 
quite likely that there are Methodist preachers, in legal 
standing, who would be objectionable on similar grounds.” 
The editor adds that, ‘‘rather than in any way support 
the idea that only so-called evangelical Christians are 
eligible to it, we should favor leaving unfilled the post of 
chaplain in our national Legislature.”’ 


od 


A WRITER in the Advance (Congregationalist) of Chi- 
cago, objects to Dr. Munger’s article in the Atlantic, as 
the following clipping may show: “ ‘The immediate and 
pressing question,’ savs Dr. Munger, ‘in the New England 
churches is, Can the schism of a century ago be healed? 
If there is reason for union anywhere it is here.’ Of 
course this means union with Unitarians. And it is an- 
other strong proof that the natural outcome of the more 
radical new theology is Unitarianism. It is a needless 
schism, says Dr. Munger, and from his standpoint it must 
seem very needless. Why should men be apart who do 
not differ? ... Dr. Munger then passes to what he calls 
the main question of all,—‘how to retain steadiness of 
mind in the confusion and rush that fill the air.’ In other 
words, how are ministers and church members to keep 
their heads level? 
for union, what is to keep them from making foolish 
alliances, from getting the ox and the ass yoked together, 
from trying to hitch Congregationalists, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, deists, and pantheists, all to the same gospel 
wagon, and expecting them to do anything but kick 
over the traces, kick the dashboard to pieces, balk and 
buck, and make a spectacle for all the hoodlums on the 
street ?”’ 

ot 


SoME of our correspondents are troubled by the con- 
temptuous way in which Mr. Julian Hawthorne speaks 
of Dr. Martineau in his recent book concerning his father 
and his friends. To us Mr, Julian Hawthorne's view of 
Dr. Martineau seemed characteristic and amusing. Haw- 
thorne came from Unitarian ancestors on one side, but 
he never took any interest in the religious or social life 
of Salem, and throughout his life never took any interest 
in the church. In England for a brief time he had some 
personal contact with Rev. William H, Channing which 
was pleasing to him, but on the social rather than on the 
religious side of his life. But with Dr. Martineau he 
found no point of contact. We do not think that fact is to 
be set down to the discredit of Martineau, and certainly 
we have no grudge against Mr. Julian Hawthorne for 
the frank way in which he has revealed his own limita- 
tions and those of his father. It was characteristic of 
the elder Hawthorne that, born in Salem, so near the 
home of W. W. Story that they might easily have been 
playmates and friends, he never knew him until they 
lived together in Rome, where they became fast friends. 
Hawthorne had but slight regard for Channing and Parker, 
and even with Emerson he was not on terms of close in- 
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timacy. In England he opened his heart somewhat to 
the outer world, but did not become a social being in full 
uutil he arrived at Rome. Hawthorne’s sister had the 
greatest admiration and regard for Dr. Martineau. 


rd 


By kindness of Prof. Kovacs, who will be remembered 
by many of our readers on account of his visit to this 
country twenty years ago, we are in receipt of two num- 
bers of anew journal published in Budapest. It is printed 
in English, and the purpose of those who publish it is 
to induce English and American travellers to push their 
journeys beyond the limits of Austria, that they may 
discover some of the glories of the landscape and other 
attractions of the kingdom of Hungary. To many Eng- 
lish and American Unitarians Hungary is not an 
unknown land. It has been visited by many of them, 
and their reports have made Hungary seem to our 
people one of the most attractive countries in Europe. 
It is said to resemble in its natural features Scotland and 
Switzerland. There is an intellectual likeness also. 
The love of learning is a trait of many a family of frugal 
habits and small resources. After his return from 
Kolozsvar, Dr. J. H. Allen told us that he had composed 
a little Latin speech to deliver at an ecclesiastical re- 
ception; but, he said, ‘‘the gentleman who met me at 
the railway station gave me a cordial welcome in Latin, 
and I was compelled to fire off my Latin speech on the 
platform.”’ 


Panics and Human Nature. 


In the psychology of common sense, which comes 
within the range of all intellectual men and women, one 
may find the reason for destructive panics and the cure 
for them. Much is made in occult sciences of our sub- 
liminal selves and sub-conscious activities. But within 
the range of conscious experience there are facts of 
human nature which are mysterious indeed, as every- 
thing concerning human nature is, but not too mysteri- 
ous for use in daily action. One such fact is that the 
cause of a panic is the suppression for a few minutes of 
all the higher qualities of reason and self-control which 
we commonly keep on guard in the sight of our neighbors, 
and with that the coming to the front without restraint 
of the brute, the savage, or the senseless animal that is 
always a part of the make-up of any human being. We 
have many uses for blind, brute force: it resides in our 
physical constitution, and is the basis of all our active 
powers. It is blind, selfish, and serves its purpose con- 
stantly in the human economy, but without noise and 
without observation. .Various facullies are on guard 
by night and by day. Through their activity we are 
warned of danger when we are waking, and when asleep — 
are by them aroused, if peril threatens in any unusual 
way. 

In a well-disciplined person all these sub-conscious 
energies are quietly emploved, under control, and never 
allowed to appear in any offensive way. We do not allow 
ourselves to satisfy our appetite for food or drink at the 
expense of our friends when .we dine together; we do 
not push and crowd and scramble for advantages in as- 
semblies of polite people; we do not allow any unseemly 
incident or impulse to manifest itself in our common 
intercourse with society. If we are thoroughly trained, 
as unselfish as we seem to be, as much under control 
when by ourselves as when on exhibition before our 
neighbors, if the discipline of the brutal self within us 
is honest and effective, we shall, when we are tried, do 
by instinct, without reflection, that which we commonly 
do when we are in the presence of our friends and neigh- 
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bors. But if, while, on the outside we are polite, pol- 
ished, refined, and courteous, inside we are selfish, brut- 
ish, and polite only as a means of self-protection, and 
for the advantages we gain by seeming to be civilized, 
a test unexpectedly applied may at any time show us 
asweate. ‘This always happens in case of sudden danger. 

There are men who indulge themselves in a great va- 
riety of occupations and pleasures. One can easily in 
this way develop personalities within himself which will 
not meet each other in common life, and may not be 
suspected by most intimate friends until occasion acts 
as a revealer of secrets. Three pictures might be taken,— 
one of a business man attending to affairs in a bank, 
the same person listening with pleasure to music, and 
again while he was watching a prize-fight with intense 
interest,—and the three pictures would hardly be recog- 
nized by his near friends as taken for the same man. 
But, let this person be caught in a shipwreck or a fire, 
where the chance of escape was small, and without a 
moment’s reflection the slugger within him might spring 
to the front to commit deeds which would shame the 
other parts of his nature during the rest of his lifetime. 
From that burning theatre in Chicago there escaped 
men who, when they were in safety and had time to in- 
spect their clothing and to remember at what a price 
their safety was bought, must have stripped themselves 
with shame and horror, and put the evidences of their 
crimes out of sight forever. Some of them no doubt 
had never suspected that in themselves were such depths 
of savage depravity and such brutal insensibility. They 
will never be known and punished, but they can never 
forget what has happened to them. 

All selfishness, even that which appears in what are 
considered the innocent forms of scrambling for personal 
advantage in politics, business, and society (or for seats 
in the street car), is of the kind which, when it has suffi- 
cient occasion, may plunge one into any depth of cow- 
ardice and selfish cruelty. It may not always take the 
form of assault upon other creatures struggling to escape. 
Some of the meanest acts of a depraved nature are seen 
when one who is strong, self-possessed, and able to help, 
quietly escapes from the danger and leaves others to 
their fate. We remember cases where the complacent 
self-satisfaction of such people has filled us with disgust. 
They indeed had all their powers under control, except- 
ing their higher impulses which would have driven them 
to risk their lives in behalf of tender women and 
helpless children. The panic is an awful test of sanity 


‘and of character. It behooves us to take heed to our 


steps every dav, lest in time of peril we stumble and fall. 


Between Vacations. 


We are now at that period of the year when people 
are herded together, while work and pleasure fill the 
days and shorten the nights with their insistent and 
exhaustive demands. In a few months we shall come 
to the time when every one who can will take vacation. 
Nearly all the nooks and corners of America have been 
hunted out and turned into resorts. Into these places 
those who are fagged by confinement, work, and worry 
will betake themselves, with the expectation of gaining 
rest and recuperation. Some will get mental rest and 
physical recreation: others will get none at all, but only 
an additional wear-down of a different sort. Now is 
the time to live in such a manner that, when vacation 
comes, it may give one a joyous outing instead of an 
invalid’s search for sleep and a healthy appetite. 

The philosophy of rest we have hardly begun to com- 
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prehend. An eminent physician some time ago said 
that he valued preventive medicine for men far more 
than medicine to counteract a break-down. His rule 
is, ‘Lop off outlying affairs; leave a margin of strength; 
avoid a rut; cultivate a healthful hobby; take vacations 
and sleep; avoid excess in tobacco and drink; and a 
break-down is not necessary even to the most strenuous 
man.’’ There is a great deal of common sense boiled 
down in this prescription. Another good adviser says: 
“Tt is my conviction that drug stores are killing the 
people faster than saloons, and what the drug stores 
cannot accomplish is done by lack of common sense in 
methods of work. What we want is not so much vaca- 
tions as moderation. If a man will live modestly, he 
will accomplish more in the long run than by intemper- 
ance. But he must understand that intemperance can 
go into vacation with him, as well as into his work. 
Some of my patients imagine that a fierce application 
to games is going to undo a fierce application to work. 
It works along exactly the same line.’ The common 
method of living has been described as ‘‘the delirious 
style of doing business.” Any one who keeps himself 
‘“‘keyed up”’ is using a good deal more vital force in his 
work than is necessary. High pressure is almost never 
necessary, and generally accomplishes poorer work, and 
less of it, year by year or even dav by day. 

Learning how to work is like learning how to study, 
and the two ought to constitute a very large part of 
education in the earlier part of life. No one ought to 
be admitted into college without being taught how to 
make the best use of time and strength, and to accom- 
plish the most without physical injury. An educator 
says: ‘‘I am finding out more and more that education 
does not consist in the amount that a youngster shall 
learn or even shall observe, but in the rhythm which is 
secured between knowledge and health. The young fel- 
low should study and investigate in just that way that 
will best develop his body and his mind powers, and 
never weaken them. ‘True education has nothing what- 
ever to do with those examinations which drive boys 
and girls to disagreeable and nerve-fretting use of books 
and facts.’ We. must be careful also what ideas we 
convey to young people as to success in life The young 
person is likely to magnify the importance of what we 
call succeeding. He gets into harness, and grows irri- 
table when he lays his harness off. This will lead to re- 
action by and by, and to disgust for business, if not for 
life. 

As we adjust work to common sense and fit it to our 
power, it becomes more like the sunshine and the morn- 
ing bird-songs and the whistle of the wind in the trees. 
We do not care to get rid of these things, nor of joyous 
work. It is quite another thing to get rid of the city 
for a while. If one must live in the crowd, let him if 
possible break away and spend a vacation among the 
trees... But this is becoming less and less a necessity. 
There are very few occupations that now require a 
man, who has a moderate income, to live in the crowd. 
If he has become herded in his instincts, let him live 
in a flat or a tenement; but, if not, let him take advan- 
tage of rapid transit, and make his home a little out of 
the friction of solid humanity. The editor, the lawyer, 
the minister, the merchant, and the banker, in these days 
of electric trollevs and telephones, can each one live 
in his own acre of soil, if he will. It is simpler to live, 
in these days, twenty miles from town than it was a 
few years ago to live twenty blocks from an office. 

It is good advice to leave in our work always a margin 
of strength. Those who decline to do this, but work, 
as we say, ‘itp to the handle,” will work very few years, 
and seldom do work worth the while. We have got 
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quite by that day when piety calls for martyrs. The 
religion of the present day demands bright-eyed, healthy- 
nerved, sweet-tempered children of God in all the ave- 
nues of life. The advice to cultivate a healthful hobby 
we take to mean that every one should have a favorite 
method of relaxation, and that this should belong to 
every day of the year. Some can throw themselves 
heart and soul into music as a relaxation: others take 
to gardening or horticulture, and after office work can 
recuperate wonderfully among their beets and parsnips 
or their currants and berries. A banker says, ‘‘I can 
always sleep if I can hear a brook rippling.” This 
matter of sleep is as natural a provision as the going 
down of the sun. The power to sleep is almost never 
lost, but it is often thrown away by turning night into 
day. Any one who begins life with defiance of nature’s 
suggestions will find himself tripped in time. Now is 
the time to anticipate the summer vacation by so living 
that work and pleasure will lead up to health and happi- 
ness, to vigor of body and mind, to prosperity, length 
of days, and a keen appetite for enjoyment. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Some Hopes and their Fulfilment. 


In February, 1903, I contributed to the Register a brief 
article, entitled ‘‘Some Things to be accomplished in 
1903.’ No mention was made of the routine business 
of the different departments of the Association. This 
business consumes nine-tenths of the time and thought 
of the executive officers; but in this article I was concerned 
to set forth a few opportunities of practical serviceable- 
ness which were more or less outside of the regular ac- 
tivities of the Association and in several instances not 
connected with it except as the Association represents 
the larger interests of our cause. How far have these 
hopes been fulfilled ? 

1. ‘‘We ought to make this year a year of revival of 
interest in the spirit and message of William Ellery 
Channing and Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

This activity was suggested by the facts that the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Emerson fell in 
May, and that the new statue of Channing was to be 
dedicated in June. The Einerson centenary meetings 
were of great significance. From Atlantic to Pacific the 
birthday was celebrated, and the arrangements were in 
almost every city in the hands of Unitarians. We may 
certainly congratulate ourselves that as never before the 
message of our greatest seer and prophet was delivered 
to his fellow-countrymen. It may be added that the 
proceedings of these centennial celebrations have been 
printed in books and magazines; that two books dealing 
with Emerson were published by the Association; that 
the Divinity School Address was printed for free distri- 
bution both by our Association and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association; that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
publishing a superb new edition of Emerson’s Works, 
edited by his son; and that an Emerson tablet is to be 
set in the chapel of the Harvard Divinity School. The 
Channing celebrations were not equally wide-spread, but 
the demonstration in Boston was a remarkable testi- 
mony to the abiding influence of Channing’s life and 
message. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published Mr. 
Frothingham’s admirable discourse in book form, and 
the Association is engaged in publishing a memorial edi- 
tion of Channing’s Works in six volumes. 

2. ‘‘We ought to unite in a strong, wise effort to make 
some better provision for the needs of our ministers who 
are now exposed to privation and distress in old age.” 
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This important enterprise has been in debate through- 
out the year. At the annual meeting of the Association 
in May a new committee was appointed to confer with a 
committee of the Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen. This joint committee was unable 
to reach a unanimous conclusion. A report written by 
the chairman was submitted to the National Conference 
in Atlantie City, and the whole matter was committed 
back to the special committee with the request that the 
committee report at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion next May. No practical scheme as yet has been 
suggested that commends itself to all persons interested. 
It is deplorable that wise and harmonious decision leading 
to aes action cannot be more promptly reached. 

‘“‘We ought to make some definite improvements 
in eee financial policies of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, including a modification of the rules governing 
the Church Building Loan Fund.” 

The administration of the Church Building Loan Fund 
has been altered and improved and its rules modified. 
This required many debates and some healthy friction. 
Two special committees of the board of directors made 
long and careful reports. The reform has finally been 
accomplished to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The suggested improvements in the financial methods 
of the Association are still in debate. A special commit- 
tee of the board of directors has these matters now under 
consideration and is expected to report in February. 

4. ‘“‘I hope to see a new unity in all our denomina- 
tional operations resulting from increased efficiency of 
organization and from the personal influence which will 
flow from the journeys of officers of the Association and 
its representatives.” 

These hopes were fully accomplished. The journey 
of the secretary to the Pacific Coast was an effective 
piece of missionary service. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
visited the churches in the South, preaching and lectur- 
ing. Rev. T. L. Eliot and Gen. W. W. Blackmar went 


‘as commissioners of the Association to Japan, to the 


great encouragement of our fellow-workers across the 
sea. The president of the Association and twenty-seven 
other delegates attended the International Council at 
Amsterdam, Holland. The members of the Association 
may take large and legitimate satisfaction in the results 
of these journeys which bring us into closer relations 
with our fellow-workers in this country and in distant 
sie of the world. 

‘““‘We ought to make some intelligent effort for the 
Bi of the Unitarian ministry with brave, earnest, 
and devout men.” 

The results of effort in this direction are satisfactory. 
The Harvard Divinity School reports a largely increased 
attendance. The quality shows as marked*an improve- 
ment as the quantity. ‘There is also gain both in numbers 
and in quality at Meadville. Though for the moment 
our minds are relieved, the effort to recruit the ministry 
must obviously be a persistent one and should enlist the 
earnest co-operation of our ministers and of all who love 
the Unitarian cause. 

6. ‘‘We ought to make some improvements in our 
equipment for the conduct of public worship.” 

To meet this need the Association has prepared and 
published the Unitarian Service Book. ‘This is printed 
separately or bound with the Hymns for Church and 
Home, making the most acceptable Hymn and Service 
Book ever offered for use in the Unitarian churches. 

7. ‘‘I hope to see new Unitarian societies planted in 
Providence, R.I., Harrisburg, Pa., Sharon, Pa., Lapeer, 
Mich., Grand Junction, Col., Fresno, Cal., Troutdale, 
Ore., Moscow, Ida., Appalachicola, Fla., Fort Worth, 
Texas, Birmingham, Ala.” 
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These hopes have been fulfilled to a reasonable extent. 
New societies have been organized at Harrisburg, Pa., 
Sharon, Pa., Grand Junction, Col., and Fresno, Cal. 
Missionary services looking to the organization of so- 
cieties is being done at Fort Worth, Texas, and Trout- 
dale, Ore.; and the ground has been surveyed and ser- 
vices held at Moscow, Ida., Appalachicola, Fla., and Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

8. “‘I hope to see new Unitarian church buildings 
dedicated, or started, at Houlton, Me., Fort Fairfield, 
Me., York, Me., East Boston, Mass., Eastondale, Mass., 
Derby, Conn., Schenectady, N.Y., Flatbush, N.Y., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Richmond, Va., Evanston, 
Ill., Pueblo, Col., Salt Lake City, Utah, Great Falls, 
Mont., and Hood River, Ore., and a building for head- 
quarters at Chautauqua.” 

These new church buildings have been erected, or 
bought, and occupied at Houlton, Me., York, Me., East 
Boston, Mass., Pueblo, Col., Salt Lake City, Utah, Hood 
River, Ore. The buildings at Pittsburg, Pa., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Evanston, Ill., are well advanced toward com- 
pletion and will be occupied in the early spring, as will 
also new churches at Fairhaven, Mass., Leominster, 
Mass., and Montclair, N.J. At Fort Fairfield, Me., the 
building was finished only to be destroyed by fire just 
before dedication,—a blow from which the society is 
bravely recovering. At Eastondale the lot has been 
purchased, the money raised, and the building of a 
chapel will go forward in the early spring. At Derby, 
Conn., the lot has been purchased, the plans prepared; 
but the society still lacks $4,000 before letting the con- 
tracts. At Flatbush the lot has been purchased and 
completely paid for, and ground is to be broken for the 
new church April 1. At Schenectady, N.Y., there is 
still $2,000 lacking in the purchase money for the lot. 
At Richmond, Va., and Great Falls, Mont., no progress 
has been made in the direction of a church building. 

g. ‘‘I hope to see the first steps taken toward a closer 
fellowship among the Congregational churches of New 
England.” 

The first steps were taken, and they were long ones. 
Some informal meetings were held in the spring between 
the representatives of the two branches of the Congre- 
gational Church. A splendid rally was held during Anni- 
versary Week in Boston. Since that time prominent 
layimen of both branches have taken up the support in 
ardent debate. This is not a matter which can be pushed 
to accomplishment, but we can take satisfaction in a 
healthy growth of the co-operative spirit. 

SamMuEL A. Exior. 


Current Topics, 


PROMPTED by a desire to aid in a concerted effort to 
maintain the peace of the world, President Roosevelt 
is understood to be contemplating diplomatic steps by 
the United States which might be of material assistance 
to Russia and Japan in their unmistakable wish to avoid 
a conflict in the Far East. An unnamed diplomat in 
Washington is authority for the statement that the Presi- 
dent has already lent his influence, ‘‘with all the force of 
which he is capable,” to the endeavors of Kaiser Wilhelm 
and King Edward to bring about an adjustment of the 
controversy between the two powers. In the House 
of Representatives on Friday of last week, Represen- 
tative Slayden of Texas introduced a resolution ex- 
pressing the wish of the house that the President, basing 
his action upon the provisions of the international treaty 
of arbitration signed at The Hague, offer his good offices 
to the disputants with a view to averting the calamity 
of war. 
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Despite the feeling of the administration in Washing- 
ton that the Panama question, in so far as it might 
interest the republic of Colombia, has been closed, events 
in Bogota indicate that the Colombian government has 
not abandoned its contention that the United States 
committed a grave injustice to a friendly power when 
it recognized the independence of Panama soon after 
the secession of that State from the Latin-American 
republic. In a recent interview President Marroquin 
of Colombia is quoted as saying that he hoped a conflict 
between the United States and his country might be 
averted ‘“‘through Democratic intervention in the Senate,”’ 
and that he relied on ‘‘the assistance of the Democratic 
Party to save the sacred rights of Colombia.” In re- 
sponse to a second communication from General Reyes, 
the Colombian envoy to the United States, Secretary 
Hay, at the end of last week, sent a note to the diplomat 
in which he is understood to have made the virtual 
declaration that the Panama incident is closed. 


& 


FRIENDS of peace are interested in the work of advo- 
cates of arbitration, who assembled in Washington 
on last Tuesday to discuss a general treaty between 
England and the United States, which shall minimize the 
chances of a clash between the two great Anglo-Saxon 
powers by providing for a settlement of disputes by 
arbitration. As precedents for such a treaty the arbi- 
trationists point to the treaties which were recently 
negotiated by France and Great Gritain on one hand 
and France and Italy on the other. In addition they 
point to the excellent results which have been reached 
by arbitration in controversies involving the United 
States, such as the Alaskan boundary dispute and the 
Venezuelan claims. In 1897 the United States Senate 
rejected the treaty proposed by England at a time when 
the Alaskan boundary dispute was in an acute stage. 
It is understood that opinion in the Senate at the pres- 
ent day would be much more favorable to such a treaty, 
and that it would receive the votes necessary for its 


ratification. 
& 


OnE of the master strokes of Russian diplomacy was 
executed at the end of last week when the Russian gov- 
ernment, in a circular to the powers, informed them 
that it would respect fully the rights: that any nation 
might have acquired in Manchuria by treaty with China. 
By making this declaration without reserve or qualifi- 
cation, Russia aimed to accomplish the double purpose 
of divesting Japan of its character as the champion of 
international rights in Manchuria, and of informing the 
empire of the Mikado that, theoretically at least, Man- 
churia belongs to China, and that therefore it is beyond 
the scope of negotiations between Russia and Japan. 
Read superficially, this circular might be interpreted 
to cOnvey a promise of the ultimate evacuation of Man- 
churia by Russia. In view of the course of Russian 
diplomacy in the Far East since the Boxer outbreak, 
however, nothing short of the actual removal of Rus- 
sian troops from Manchuria would assure the world 
of the sincerity of official declarations from St. Peters- 


burg on that point. 
& 


THE rather violent rearrangement of party lines in 
Great Britain as the result of Mr. Chamberlain’s cam- 
paign on the tariff issue was indicated pointedly at the 
beginning of the week by the publication of acrimonious 
correspondence between the former secretary for the 
colonies and the Duke of Devonshire, who is president 
of ;the Liberal Unionist Association. The Duke wrote 
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to Mr. Chamberlain, suggesting the organization should 
dissolve, owing to difficulties which had arisen out of 
the division of the party by the fiscal controversy. Mr. 
Chamberlain in response advised the Duke of Devonshire 
to ‘‘let sleeping dogs lie,’ but that, if the duke really 
wished to make a test, he had ‘‘best take a vote of the 
members of the association, and let the defeated party 
retire.’’ In response to a rejoinder by the duke object- 
ing to such a violent disruption of the association, the 
great advocate of protection for British industries 
closed the correspondence by announcing that it is his 
intention to leave the issue to a meeting of the party. 


& 


DESPITE imperial rescripts and administrative meas- 
ures, the Finns are still continuing their struggle against 
the Russian project to deprive them of the vestiges of 
their rights of autonomy. An imperial order recently 
sent to the governor-general of Finland shows the in- 
tention of the government to add rigor upon rigor in 
its attempt to carry out its purposes in what was formerly 
the grand duchy in name as well as in fact. The rescript 
directs the governor to enforce to the letter the military 
requirements, to dismiss all Finns employed in the State 
or municipal service who did not carry out their military 
obligations in the Finnish rifle battalion in 1903, and 
not to issue foreign passports to any of them for five 
years. Students of the higher schools who have not 
performed their military duties are to be expelled for 
periods not exceeding a year, and all Finns who do not 
present themselves for service in 1904 will be drafted 
into regiments outside of Finland. 


Brevities. 


Burns said, Oh, could we ‘‘see oursel’s as others see us.”’ . 


We might be greatly surprised if we could see ourselves 
in the form and character which we attribute each to his 
own personality. 


The woman’s movement in one direction has swung 
about as far asit can. When nearly all the public schools 
of the country are taught by women, there cannot be 
much more progress in that direction. 


What a strange episode at the heart of modern civil- 
ization that Dreyfus affair has been; and yet it is but 
a solitary relic of practices which two hundred years ago 
were so common as to be unnoticed, and of slight impor- 
tance. 


The discouraging result of a union of churches often 
is that the one church that remains often attracts no 
more worshippers than each of the two had before. Peo- 
ple who are past middle life seldom accept changes of 
that sort. 


First there are books, then there are books about these 
books and their writers, and then other books about them, 
and so on, until the world is filled with books about 
books. Meanwhile a dozen shelves will hold the books 
that contain the essential things in all literature, ancient 
and modern, including science and philosophy. 


A Jewish paper announces on its title-page ‘‘Unitarian 
Thought on Christmas,” and then takes for its leading 
articles, without any credit to the Christian Register, 
contributions by Rev. J. W. Chadwick and M. J. Savage, 
D.D., printed in our Christmas number. We take it 
for granted that the omission of the credit was an over- 
sight. 
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Many of our Orthodox exchanges, and others, jump 
to the conclusion that Unitarianism is falling off be- 
cause religious journalism doesn’t pay. We have not to 
report loss of subscribers, but loss of income due to 
changes in modes of advertising. We have also to report 
a lack of income which some of our unscrupulous ex- 
changes get through advertising which is distinctly dis- 
honest and misleading. 


There is an ancient story of a Jew who went to Rome 
to study the Christian religion. He returned with a 
story of vice and corruption at the very heart of Catholi- 
cism. He then applied for baptism, and admission to 
the Christian Church. When surprise was expressed at 
his choice, after seeing so much wickedness at Rome, his 
reply was that he was convinced that Christianity was 
divine, else it could not have survived the evils of which 
he had been a witness. 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright sometimes finds it difficult to 
get past the reporters to the general public. He has 
not announced the end of the wage system. He sees— 
what is evident enough—that, with increasing willing- 
ness on the part of all concerned to do that which is 
fair and right, something better than the present com- 
mercial basis of exchange between those who provide 
the opportunities for labor and those who take advan- 
tage of them will be evolved. 


The notices of Spencer in our orthodox exchanges are 
notably kind. There isa disposition which, without 
injustice we think, may be described as new, to make 
the best and not the worst of the life and work of such 
a man. We believe that orthodoxy can supply some 
things which were entirely wanting in the declarations 
of Mr. Spencer; but at the same time he has supplied 
thoughts which enfold all systems of philosophy, and 
will make of religion something better than the world 
has known before. 


When everybody has been punished who can be held 
responsible for the crimes of carelessness which cost so 
many lives in the Chicago fire, it will be well to remember 
that a crowd of people who have not cultivated self- 
control may be the victims of a panic anywhere, at any 
time, if only somebody, with reason or without, shouts 
that there is danger. There have been panics in armies, 
with not an enemy in sight, when men shot each other 
down in their terror or trampled each other to death in 
their frantic endeavor to get from the place they were 
in to some other place thought to be safer. 


Letters to the Editor. . 


An Apprtecéation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Many of your readers have known the late Martin 
Parry Kennard as a genial gentleman, a loyal friend, 
a public-spirited citizen, and the administrator of an im- 
portant national office; but probably few have realized 
how warmly he advocated Unitarian views. Among 
his papers was found the following memorandum :— 

‘‘Feeling the importance and the advanced character 
of the liberal faith of the Unitarian denomination, I 
desire that my children may always be interested in it, 
as I am satisfied that at present it makes better, truer, 
and more reliable characters and Christian people, or 
fits them_to live and of course better to die.” 

W. H. L. 
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For the Christtan Register. 


To a Young Mother. 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


Masters tell and paint and sing, 
Lighting many a knee-worn shrine 
Up the nave of years to bring 
Homage to this love of thine,— 
Mother-love whose altars ring 
With old litanies divine. 


Peace and ancient wonder fill 
Him who rests his look on thee; 
Though his lips be silent, still 
Evermore life’s melody 
‘ Must for him with beauty thrill, 
Sacred, out of Galilee. 


What is like the love thou hast 
Never words can sing or say, 

Thou who in thy arms so fast 
Carest for him night and day, 

That thy boy may grow at last 
Strong enough to break away. 


What is like the vision grown 
Sudden in the mother’s soul 
None but she hath ever known,— 
Vision of the years that roll, 
Bearing him a world his own 
He must win, redeem, control. 


In fear by thy soft hands unquelled, 

He their strength on him shall feel; 
Shall be to purity compelled 

By thy lips’ yet-binding seal; 
Often in compassion held 

By thy words that still shall heal. 


Minneapouis, MInn. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


VI. 


My work in the forge for almost nine years was making 
claw-hammers, at a stated price per dozen. This was 
anew craft. I had never made a claw-hammer until then 
in my life; but in the twelve years’ training I had got 
what we call a good ready, and piece work puts a man 
on his mettle. Old veterans in the anti-slavery cru- 
sade may still remember an illustration Mr. Garrison 
was rather fond of using in his speeches touching the 
sound of the hammer in the forge when you were working 
by the day or the job,—‘‘by the day—by the da-ay—by 
the da-a-ay,” the one hammer said; and the other, ‘‘by 
the job, job, job.”” So you need not ask on what terms 
each man was working. 

We were working by the job, and I soon caught the 
fine contagion. So this was the result: I earned double 
the wages in the first month than I was paid as foreman 
in the old forge in Ilkley. But this is also true, that I 
worked, I may venture to say, twice as hard in the new 
forge as we ever thought of working in the country 
smithies of the old homeland. 

We lost no time in finding a home the best we could 
afford; but in about a year we found one much better, 
in a lovely green lane, away from the forge, where we 
lived until we moved West in 1859. We were strangers 
there as when we landed in. the city seven miles away. 
No soul knew us or knew of us; but they took us in not 

as the cousin said they would, but in the good Scripture 
fashion, so that we soon began to feel quite at home 
among them. It was a new land and a new life, but so 
good and fair that I can truly say there was no day, or 
moment in a day, when we wanted to return to the life 
we had left, nor has there been one in all these years. 
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We sought no friends: they came to us of their own 
free will. And I think it was on the first day in our new 
home the good woman, our next-door neighbor, came in 
with a dish of stewed tomatoes, and said: ‘‘I wonder if 
you know how good ‘tomatusses’ are? We have more 
than we can use, and I thought you would not feel 
offended if I should bring some in.” We were not 
offended. 

The people.on the farms were mainly Germans of the 
third or fourth generation, with a sprinkling of English 
who had come over. in Penn’s time and taken up the 
land. There were a good many ‘‘Friends” also, but 
they were not very friendly. Their soul was like a star 
and dwelt apart, with the exception of one old lady well 
up among the nineties, who came over painfully on her 
crutch to greet us. She was a maiden in the days of 
the Revolution, and could tell us no end of stories of 
those far-away times, touched here and there by a fine 
imagination. Another neighbor, old Michael, was of a 
good German stock that stays by the land and old usage. 
Michael would only: plant his onions at the increase of 
the moon. ‘‘Did you ever see Washington?” I said to 
him one day. ‘‘Yes, indeed I did,” he answered, ‘‘and 
it were this way. We lived in Germantown when I 
were a boy, and one day I saw Gen. Washington coming 
along our lane. So I waited until he come near where 
I were standing, and then I took off my cap and made 
the best bow I knew how to; and he looked down at me 
a-smiling, patted me on my head, and said, ‘fine lump 
of a Dutch boy.’ And what do you think of that?” 
Alexander Wilson, the early and eminent ornithologist 
and poet,—not eminent,—taught a school a mile away 
from our home when the last century was born. Michael’s 
folks had moved to our hill, I found, about that time. 
So I said to him on another day, ‘‘Did you ever go to 
school, sir, to a teacher the name of Alexander Wilson?” 
‘IT did,’ he answered promptly. ‘‘And do you remem- 
ber anything you would call queer about him?” ‘“‘Yes, 
and it was this: out of school hours he were always pok- 
ing among the bushes after birds and birds’-nests.” I 
told him then of the grand book the master had made 
all about our birds. It was a great surprise: he had 
never heard of the book. And now I am glad to remem- 
ber this glint of light I got at first hand from old Michael, 
of which the kinsfolk of the great ornithologist, here or 
in Scotland, who read the Christian Register—or ought 
to—will be glad to make a note. And the tiny picture 
of Washington patting the ‘‘fine lump of a Dutch boy” 
on the head is more to me than some eulogies I have 
heard in my lifetime of the most noble and simple man. 

It was in mid May I went to work at the forge, where 
I was earning good money; and then in July we came 
to a standstill. The old boiler must be replaced by a 
new one, our fires were blown by fans; and this meant 
no more work at the anvil for three weeks or a month. 
I could not afford to wait. The margin of my earnings 
had gone for the outfit of the small home. I must find 
work, and went to making hay two weeks for a neighbor. 
And, when the hay was in, I said to our employer, ‘‘Mr. 
Hammond, can you give me a job on the boiler?” I 
thought he did not like to say the only work he could 
give me was to carry a hod for the bricklayers, but so 
it was. And I said, ‘‘I am your man.” It was a full 
week’s work. I earned six dollars. It was through a 
ragged hole in the wall I must carry my hod, and there 
were many new bumps on my head at the end of that 
week when the dear helpmeet said, ‘‘Well done!” and— 
Well I will not say what she did besides. 

Seventeen years after, in the heart of the summer, 
they were building our new church in Chicago, which 
was burnt in the great fire of 1871. And I stood on a 
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beam one day on the first floor when a sturdy Irishman 
came along with a hod full of bricks, halted near me 
for some moments, wiping his face, and said, ‘‘This is 
hard work, sur.”’ ‘‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘‘I know. I have 
carried a hod myself in my time.’’ The good fellow 
looked hard at me for a moment, shouldered his hod, and 
went his way, saying something I did not hear. I went 
to work at my anvil then for a seven years’ spell, and as 
I became more clever I earned more money, $50 a month 
all told in the cool months. And then in October, 1857, 
the great panic of that year struck us like a bolt from 
the blue. The fires went out, the forge was closed, and 
no stroke of work was done until the spring of 1858, 
when we were able to make half-time. 

Mr. Hammond, our employer, could not even guess 
how long the panic would hold us in its cruel grip. There 
were three young children by this time about the mother’s 
knee. We had saved some money and should have 
saved more, but I had been laid off for a spell with a 
broken arm and again with a splint of steel in my eye. 
The dear housemother had also been sick for weeks to- 
gether through those years. So the margin of savings 
was small and would not begin to see us through the 
winter, and now we must trust in Him who heareth the 
young ravens when they cry. Of course I must not 
fold my hands and wait for the help of God, I must 
hustle. I use the word because I like it. So I mind how 
I helped to dig a well and worked on the turnpike. A 
gentleman many years after told me he saw me breaking 
stones, but this I do not remember. We did what we 
could, the mother and I, minding my old mother’s cau- 
tion,—‘‘Don’t look poor and don’t tell.”” And then help 
came without our asking. 

I was making some slim purchase at the one store,— 
for we were cutting down,—when Albert Engle, the 
owner, said: ‘‘You must not scrimp your family for any- 
thing we have in our store. The work will start up 
again, and you will pay me, I know, when you are able.”’ 
Charles Bosler, the miller, came to see me, and said: 
‘‘Come to my mill for all the flour and meal you need. 
I can trust you.’’ And good George Heller followed 
suit about the rent. They are now no more. They 
made good the ancient promise, ‘‘Before you ask I will 
answer.’’ And so I must record their names in my book 
of life. And then, when the time of the singing of birds 
had come and the grapes gave a goodly smell, the fires 
were lighted again and the hammers rang on the anvils. 
How well I remember the day when I made my first 
dozen hammers after that panic! I stood at the anvil 
about two years more, and then laid down my hammer 
for good and all, except for some fragment of an hour 
about twelve years after. But this memory belongs to 
our life in Chicago. 


Winter. Roses. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The sense of wonder is almost extinct in us. We have 
travelled too far from the founts of morning where we 
once quenched our young thirst, have seen too much, 
suffered too many sensations, lived through too many 
experiences, lost too many illusions and aspirations and 
ideals, to be deeply touched, much less smitten, by the 
sentiment most nearly allied to reverence and awe. 

It is in the child that wonder is still capable of being 
awakened either to pleasure or fear, the round-eyed, 
loving child who has just come from the mystery of the 
unknown, trailing those clouds of dream and vision of 
which Wordsworth speaks. To him the world is a great 
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picture book, every page illustrated richly. The simple 
and naive impressions are what we long for in art, some 
touch of artlessness that allies it to the early Eden time, 
and plays like lambent flame over the deeper impressions 
and meanings. This naive ingenuousness has almost 
vanished from the genius of our time. It is a gift that 
seems bestowed only upon the pure in heart. It seems 
to belong to those who have not yet eaten a full meal 
from the boughs of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. They may have tasted out of curiosity; but 
their eyes are still those of a little child, their souls are 
still capable of wonder and delight in the works of God. 

For such souls the forest, under its mantle of fresh- 
fallen snow, seems made. It is the pristine innocence 
of nature, the outward vision of the pure in heart. 

Profound is the silence of the snow-wreathed forest, 
where the lusty boughs of great evergreens are weighted 
with the burden fallen so tenderly and lightly into their 
arms, like fleeces of eider-down. ‘The bare branches of 
sapling and shrub are tipped with crystal deeps, where 
the light plays in soft iridescence, the boughs have 
ermine fringes, and the frozen mosses and ferns take on 
crystallizations. If you break into this magic world 
just as the storm is clearing and the blue radiance shines 
overhead against the tree-tops in bridal array, you feel 
the touch of enchantment and the need of caution, lest 
too rude a breath shall spoil the picture. 

Here it is warm and sheltered, while the winds are 
still. The down quilt is tucked in about many a little 
beast and bird who comes timidly forth to track its white- 
ness or snugly and profoundly sleeps in earth holes and 
hollow trees, while the old winter king is on his throne. 
In the thick evergreen boughs we are told there is many 
a little home where owls and crows have crept to lie 
snug through the dead season. Squirrels and chipmunks 
are their furry neighbors, and every half-decayed tree 
is a village of hidden life. The winter with all its grim- 
ness has frolic moods when it gives itself up to play and 
Bre’r Rabbit inhabits there, 
and the sly old fox of fable; and doubtless they talk to- 
gether and exchange views on moonlight nights when 
the forest is enchanted and fairy bells ring out from the 
crystals, and laughing voices float over from the skaters 
on river and pond. 

Then think of the insect world, grub and egg and larve, 
that has crept into the pocket of old mother earth for the 
long nap, and will awake in spring with a great rush of 
wings, along with the creepers and crawlers and hoppers 
and jumpers all active and on the move, giving forth 
the great hum and buzz that makes summer’s under- 
tone! ‘The sweet odors that fill the air after a still, mild 
snow-storm are the breath of winter roses. It is honey- 
dew and balm. ‘The freshness and purity are unmatched 
at any other time of year. Every evil breath and taint 
has been frozen out, spirited away, and only distilled 
fragrance remains. ‘The tonic is a high bead of health, 
Winter has put on a kind of bloom, an almost girlish 
buoyancy and delight, as if enjoying itself unreservedly, 
not as a graybeard, but as a lusty youth. There is no 
bald, hard prose any more: all has been softened in this 
white and silver world to poetic charm, to fable, and 
old romance. ‘The tricksy sprite has had its way, knows 
no bounds to its creations. Every whim and freak is 
made to serve, to enhance, the wonderful picture. There 
is not only hilarity and pleasure here, but a sense of holi- - 
ness and mystery, such as we feel in view of the most 
wonderful of nature’s works. While we slept, the wiz- 
ard’s mantle was woven, and we awoke upon a new crea- 
tion. 

The world is new born. 
Old Winter cannot be kept out of the celebration. 


It is the Christmas world. 
He 
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has renewed his youth and is adolescent. It is the Christ- 
mas world, when the wonder-child is to come and be 
laid among the friendly beasts, and protected by all the 
good genii and fairies of the forest. We cannot get away 
from the thought that the little Jesus was of the north, 
and fell upon this supreme loveliness of the winter 
world. Milton has strengthened the belief, with glori- 
ous imagery of the sympathy of all the earthly elements 

_with the advent. It is woven into the fabric of our 
imagination that the hard winter world made itself soft, 
loving, tender, to welcome the babe, the promised Mes- 
siah. 

So great was the moral victory, the inestimable gift, 
a blush of delight and rapture covered the face of the 
world, and mountains, fields, and streams. Old Ocean 
itself responded with a glow to the songs of angels and 
the benedictions of the wise men. 

This may be mythology, but is part of the treasure of 
the human heart. It may be illusion, but we would not 
part with it for any reality. Love and light mingle 
with our admiration. The day-spring from on high 
sheds new meaning on the visible universe. The earth 
and its elements are instinct with the life of God. With 
the turn of the year and the growing light comes the 
Christ-child into our hearts, who is the life, the light, 
the way. With winter roses, the treasure and inno- 
cence of the new-fallen snow, he comes as the heatifica- 
tion of childhood, the embodiment and ideal of purity. 
Beast and bird in the old fables know him, and do him 
homage. The forest sends its wreaths and boughs to 
adorn and beautify his temples. The winter roses, 
fresh-fallen snow garlands, seem made solely to beautify 
his coming. He is the inspiration and the genius of 
childhood and the guardian of home. Nature worship 
has been turned to the service of the wonder-child. His 
foot-prints are everywhere visible. There is no gleam 
of firelight in any dwelling on Christmas Day that does 
not seem to speak of him. ‘The silver chiming of the 
spheres is heard. The song of the morning stars accom- 
panies the tinkling of the crystal bells upon forest boughs, 
and the snow in its purity and loveliness, untrodden by 
human feet, seems but a wreath of winter roses laid be- 
side the cradle of the Christ. 


Like in Difference. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Prof. Weismann’s teaching that genius is a rough dia- 
mond, a capacity which, as circumstances decide, will 
take one form or another, has never had for me any 
great attraction; but there was a good deal to support it 
in the course of Gladstone’s life. That marvellous ability 
which he displayed as chancellor of the exchequer was 
something to which he had no original inclination. When 
it first declared itself, it was equally a surprise to him 
and to his friends. Eventually it was that part of his 
achievement which won for him universal admiration. 
In other respects there was much difference of opinion. 
Here there was none. Strange, do we say, that this 
glowing idealist could deal so intelligently with pounds, 
shillings, and pence? But it is always the idealists who 
do things. Jefferson is the idealist par excellence among 
American statesmen, and no other has done so much to 
make us as a nation what we are. But Gladstone’s 
idealism and hard practicality were not isolated from 
each other like Faraday’s science and theology. His 
practicality was of idealism all compact. His budgets 
were not so many artifices for the benefit of special in- 
terests. They looked to the general welfare of the Brit- 
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ish people, economical and moral. By reducing the 
tax on paper he made newspapers for the people possibles 
The incidence of taxation was for him no sordid matter. 
On its right adjustment depended the intelligence of the 
Se together with the comfort of innumerable 
ives. : 

& But there were particulars in which Gladstone’s ver- 
satility gave no support to Weismann’s theory of genius. 
He wrote much on matters theological, but he exhibited 
no natural or acquired ability for dealing with such 
matters. His theological thinking did not partake of 
the general largeness of his mind, nor of its progressive 
character. It was poor thinking, traditional, stationary, 
-—a miserable survival of things that had had their day 
and should have ceased to be. It was a survival from 
the Oxford period of his development, when his interests 
were mainly theological and he was contemplating a 
theological and clerical career. Had he realized his pur- 
pose, he would have been one of the great ecclesiastical 
figures of the century, Archbishop of Canterbury, no 
doubt; and perhaps the progressive temper which quali- 
fied his politics would have qualified his ecclesiastical 
career. But all that is dark. What is certain is that 
his theological and theologico-critical writings add no 
leaf to his laurels. Moreover there was an injurious in- 
fusion of his theological into his political mind. It was 
of this that men spoke when they said, ‘‘Liverpool on 
the surface, Oxford underneath.” They meant that he 
was refining, hair-splitting, subtilizing, sophisticating, 
about political matters in the manner of Newman and 
Pusey in their theological ingenuities. Here was his 
least attractive side. It occasioned his friends much 
sorrow and anxiety, and it made his enemies objurgatory 
and profane. Even better than Mr. Morley’s criticism 
of this defect is Walter Bagehot’s, written in 1860. 

In one respect many would have said at the outset 
that Mr. Morley was peculiarly unfitted to write Glad- 
stone’s life: they were diametrically opposed in their 
religious opinions. Unless Mr. Morley’s have changed 
since he wrote his great studies of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, his opinions are very similar to those of Sir Leslie 
Stephen; that is to say, they are agnostic opinions, or 
tend to the agnostic side. Gladstone, on the contrary, 
was a conservative of the conservatives, writing of ‘‘The 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.’”’ He was an 
Anglican of the Puseyite description, a High Churchman, 
one of the highest of the high. With such a great gulf 
fixed between the subject and the biographer, what chance 
was there of any sympathetic understanding of the one 
man by the other in that particular which was to Glad- 
stone of the greatest possible importance? Yet it ap- 
pears to me that in no respect has Mr. Morley approved 
himself a fit biographer more clearly than in his appre- 
ciation of Gladstone’s religiousness as central to his per- 
sonality and public life. He conceived his entire public 
office and career in a religious spirit. And here, to Mrs 
Morley’s apprehension, was no defect of his quality, but 
its conquering sign. What does this mean? That we 
have a generous appreciation of Gladstone, a profoundly 
religious spirit, by one in whom the religious principle 
was a negative quantity? I think not. I think it 
means that we have here a convincing exhibition of ‘‘like 
in difference,’’—the essential religiousness of the biog- 
rapher responding to the essential religiousness of the 
man of whom he writes. He sets no lofty estimate on 
Gladstone’s theological opinions, nor any loftier on his 
sacramental and ritualistic frame of mind. He won- 
dered at the appearance of these elements, so belated 
and reactionary, in a mind upon political lines so advanced 
and so progressive. But nevertheless the essential re- 
ligiousness of the man appealed to him affectingly and 
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powerfully. He saw plainly enough that that was a 
reality, the most real thing in the immense variety of 
his great captain’s life, with whatever dubious symbols 
it might disfigure its simplicity; that his reverence and 
faithfulness, his sympathy with the unfortunate and 
oppressed, his passion for justice and humanity, were 
fundamental to his public as to his private life. Lord 
Salisbury, after the death of Disraeli, Gladstone’s chief 
political opponent, called him ‘‘a great Christian’: and 
he was surely that. He carried over the ideas and ideals 
of the New Testament into his political thought and 
action,—a thing for many people so astonishing that they 
cannot conceive of it as real, as sincere. I read things 
in the newspapers every day which show how impossible 
it is for some people to conceive of a Christian principle 
as sincerely entertained and acted on in public life. They 
assure us that the man who appeals to such a principle 
must be a knave or a fool. Senator Hoar makes such 
an appeal, and the partisan editor can suggest no better 
explanation of his lofty patriotism and Christian manli- 
ness than that, like Horace Greeley, he has the Presi- 
dential bee in his bonnet and is currying favor with the 
opposition. This wide persuasion of the impossibility 
of generous motive for political action is one of the most 
sorrowful and alarming aspects of our political life at 
this present time. But this is by the way. 

It does not in the least surprise me to find the essential 
religiousness of Mr. Morley responding to that of Glad- 
stone, because I remember the religious temper of his 
various writings heretofore. I remember especially the 
concluding paragraph of the chapter on Religion in the 
study of Voltaire. There are few things I remember 
better than that, or with more trembling of the heart. 
I remember how in many places his heart beats respon- 
sive to the reverence and tenderness of men from whose 
dogmatic conceptions he is as far removed as pole from 
pole. And in Mr. Morley’s wonderful biography of Glad- 
stone—the best political biography I have ever read— 
nothing has impressed me more than this resounding 
hail across a wide gulf of doctrinal difference. It would 
be no great matter if here were an isolated phenomenon. 
It is a great matter because this ‘‘like in difference” is 
typical of the relations of a great many people who, under 
a show of wide dogmatic difference, conceal, or only 
casually reveal, a likeness in the things which are the 
supreme realities of the religious life. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Origin of the Gospels. V. 


How WE Founp Ovt. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


The view of the origin of the first three Gospels already 
given is that which practically all prominent Biblical 
scholars now regard as the true one. The working out 
of this view was the task of a century, and many famous 
scholars have had part in it. The problem was called 
the ‘‘synoptic”’ problem. The three narratives were 
called the ‘‘Synoptic” Gospels, because they give a 
“‘synopsis,”’ or common view, of events, while the Fourth 
Gospel gives an entirely different view. It was just this 
commonness of view that made the problem,—a problem 
that may be stated briefly thus: why are these three 
works so much alike and yet so different ? 

The likenesses are certainly remarkable. The Gospels 
give only a selection of the words and deeds of Jesus, 
but each gives practically the same selection. Not only 
are the events narrated the same, but the order is sub- 
stantially the same, though no one of the three observes 
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any real chronological sequence of events. Though 
Matthew and Luke are so much longer than Mark, it 
is plain from their choice and arrangement of material 
that the three are not independent of one another. But 
most striking are the likenesses in wording. A host 
of passages, long and short, are practically adentical in 
their wording in all three, or sometimes in two, of the 
Gospels. This likeness is too close and too extensive 
to be accidental. It covers even mistakes: for example, 
the quotation from Deut. vi. 3 in Matt. iv. 10 is incorrect, 
yet Luke iv. 8 quotes it according to Matthew, not accord- 
ing to the original. In Mark ii. 1o=Matt. ix. 6=Luke 
v. 24, the parenthesis, ‘‘he saith to the sick of the palsy, 
is repeated as a parenthesis in all,—something not pos- 
sibly due to accident. Any one can see for himself, by 
referring to a harmony of the Gospels, this extraordinary 
word-for-word repetition in the three works, and the 
original Greek shows it still more clearly than the Eng- 
lish translations. ‘These likenesses of material, of order, 
and especially of wording, are so pronounced that they 
can be accounted for only by the supposition of literary 
interdependence. Either the Gospels copy one from the 
other, or all copy from some one original document. 
These similarities were very early noticed and com- 
mented on. Saint Augustine wrote a book on the ‘Agree- 
ment of the Gospels,” in which he calls attention to the 
agreements, and explains them by saying that Mark 
copied Matthew and Luke copied Mark, each making 
such changes, additions, and omissions as the spirit 
dictated. The really serious study of the subject did 
not begin until late in the eighteenth century, with Less- 
ing and a succession of great scholars, most of them Ger- 
mans. One hypothesis after another was put forth 
and then carefully put to the test. Would they ac- 
count for the facts in the case? One after another 
failed to meet the test, and was given up. Finally this 
much seemed certain: the later Gospels used the earlier. 
But which was first written? Certainly not Luke: 
the author himself says that he wrote late, after many 
others; and who in copying from Luke would leave out 
And Matthew 
seems equally out of the question: no one with Matthew 
before him would omit so much as Mark does; and cer- 
tainly, if Luke read the Sermon on the Mount in Mat- 
thew, he wouldn’t split it up and scatter its fragments 
as they’re scattered in his Gospel, neither would he 
leave out Matthew’s birth-story and several of his para- 
bles. But, when Mark was tried first, all was clear. 
It was as easy to see why the others should take Mark’s 
material and add to it as it was difficult to see why Mark 
should have cut down the material of either of the other 
two. Practically the whole of Mark is reproduced in 
each of the others. ‘It was plain too that the order in 
Mark was at the basis of the arrangement in each of the 
others, though their arrangements were not alike. Mat- 
thew’s order could not be explained from Luke’s nor 
Luke’s from Matthew’s, still less could Mark’s from 
either. But Matthew’s and Luke’s could both be ex- 
plained from Mark’s. The more this hypothesis was 
put to the proof, the more it made the puzzling prob- 
lems clear, and the more widely it was accepted by schol- 
ars. The chief cause of opposition to it was the conser- 
vative feeling that, since Matthew stood first in our New 
Testaments, it must necessarily have been written first. 
But the relations of our Gospels to one another are 
absolutely unexplainable if Matthew was written first: 
they are clearly explainable if Mark was written first. 
Moreover there is a freshness and originality about Mark 
that is unmistakable. A few examples will show how 
Mattheweand Luke show their later date by trying to 
improve on the simpler statements of Mark. Mark i. 34 
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says of Jesus’ work in Capernaum, ‘‘He healed, many.” 
Matt. viii. 16, repeating the same incident says, ‘‘He 
healed all that were sick.” Luke iv. 40 is still stronger, 
—‘‘He laid hands on every one of them, and healed them.” 
So Mark vi. 5 says that in Nazareth Jesus ‘‘could do no 
mighty work, save that he laid his hands upon a few sick 
folk and healed them. And he marvelled because of 
their unbelief.” But Matt. xiii. 58 will not make such 
an admission, but says that Jesus refused to show his 
power, in order to punish the people’s unbelief. ‘‘He 
did not many mighty works there because of their unbe- 
lief.” Mark iii. 21 tells how Jesus’ mother and brothers 
thought him out of his right mind, and tried to restrain 
him, but Matthew and Luke omit this: it would not 
thyme with their accounts of miraculous birth and angel- 
annunciations. Mark vi. 3 calls Jesus ‘‘the carpenter’; 
but Matt. xiii. 55 substitutes ‘‘the carpenter’s son,” 
with the feeling that such a term is too mean to be ap- 
plied to the glorious Messiah. Such instances are very 
frequent, and tell their own story. The miracles of Mat- 
thew and Luke are more numerous and more miracu- 
lous, Jesus’ human traits are obscured, his divine traits 
heightened. In every way Mark shows a simple and 
artless picture, as compared with the developed stage 
of thought and reflection about Jesus seen in the other 
two. -Further considerations as to the date of the works, 
such as the testimony of Papias, all strengthen the con- 
viction that Mark is the oldest and is used as a source 
by the other two. 

This fact established, the scholars went on to discover, 
if possible, what other sources Matthew and Luke used. 
First, they took away from each Mark’s material. That 
left of each the birth-stories, the resurrection-stories, 
and a mass of material between, most of it discourses 
and sayings of Jesus. And it was at once noticed that 
in this material in Matthew were the most astonishing 
likenesses of wording to the corresponding material in 


Luke,—likenesses even more striking than in the Mark _ 


parts. This mass of common material was at once 
separated and studied, and it was seen to be a collection 
of sayings of Jesus,—parables and teachings. Plainly, 
Matthew and Luke, besides both using Mark, had both 
wsed the same source for these ‘‘Sayings.”’ What could 
this second source be? Why, what should it be but the 
collection made by Matthew, of which Bishop Papias 
told us? Of course that’s the collection they would use, 
if they knew of it. as they must have. Eureka! We 
have found it, a real work of the disciple Matthew, not 
of course in a complete form, but yet the major portion 
of it, embodied in these later ‘‘Gospels.”’ 

When we remove these two main sources from Mat- 
thew and Luke, we have of course something left of each, 
more of Luke than of Matthew. The birth-stories are 
left, some miracle-tales, the resurrection-stories, and 
some parables and sayings. ‘This is in general the mate- 
rial which Matthew and Luke added independently from 
other sources, oral and written. Other things being equal, 
we must feel that it rests on weaker authority than does 
the material whose source we know. Of course such 
great parables as the Prodigal Son and the Good.Samar- 
_itan are their own witnesses. Much of this material of 
course may well have been in Matthew’s collection of 
‘“‘Sayings” and used by only one of the later compilers. 
Certainly neither Matthew nor Luke used the whole 
of that collection, and we cannot suppose such a coin- 
cidence as that each made exactly the same selection 
from it. It may be worth while to repeat that ‘‘Mat- 
thew” and ‘‘Luke”’ in these discussions mean of course 
only the unknown authors of the works now bearing 
those names, not the disciple Matthew nor Paul’s friend 
Luke. 
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Words o’ Cheer. 


Lo! Calvin, Knox, and Luther cry, 
I hae the truth, and I and I. 
Puir sinners, if ye gang agley, 
The Deil will hae ye, 
And then the Lord will stand abeigh 
And will na sae ye. 


But Hoolie! hoolie! Na sa fast. 

When Gabriel shall blaw his blast 

And Heaven and earth awa hae past, 
These lang syne saints 

Shall find baith Deil and Hell at last 
Mere pious feints. 


The upright, honest-hearted man, 

Who strives to do the best he can, 

Need never fear the Church’s ban 
Or Hell’s damnation; 

For God will need nae special plan 

, For his salvation. 


The ane wha feels our deepest needs 
Recks little how man counts his beads; 
For righteousness is not in creeds 
Or solemn faces, 
But rather lies in kindly deeds 
And Christian graces. 


Then never fear, wi’ purpose leal, 

A head to think, a heart to feel 

For human woe, for human weal, 
Nae preaching loon 

Your sacred birthright e’er can steal 
To Heaven aboon. 


Tak tent o’ truth and heed thee well, 

The man who sins mak’s his own hell; 

There’s nae worse deil than himsel, 
But God is strongest, 

And when puir human hearts rebel 
He haulds out longest. 


—Attributed to Robert Burns, 


The Poet as Interpreter. 


Iam acommon man who only speaks the truth. 

All good poets compose their beautiful poems not as 
works of art, but because they are inspired and pos- 
sessed. For they tell us that they gather their strains 
from honied fountains out of the gardens and dells of 
the Muses: thither, like the bees, they wing their way. 
And this is true, for the poet is a light,and winged and 
holy thing, and there is no invention in him until he is 
inspired. 

God takes away the minds of poets, and uses them as 
his ministers, in order that we who hear them may know 
that they speak not of themselves who utter these price- 
less words in a state of unconsciousness, but that God 
is the speaker, and that through them he is conversing 
with us. For in this way the God would seem to in- 
dicate to us and not allow us to doubt that these beau- 
tiful poems are not human, or the work of man, but di- 
vine and the word of God, and that the poets are only 
the interpreters of the gods by whom they are severally 
possessed. 

When any one repeats the verses of another poet, you 
go to sleep, and know not what to say: but, when any 
one recites a strain of Homer, you wake up in a moment, 
and your soul leaps within you, and you have plenty 
to say, for not by art or knowledge about Homer do 
you say what you say, but by divine inspiration and by 
possession. 

The guides of men are true opinion and knowledge. 
So I go my way, obedient to the God, and make inquisi- 
tion into the wisdom of any one, whether citizen or stran- 
ger, who appears to be wise; and, if he is not wise, then 
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in vindication of the oracle I show him that he is not wise. 
And this occupation quite absorbs me, and I have no 
time to give to any public matter of interest or to any 
concern of my own; but I am in utter poverty by reason 
of my devotion to the God.—Plato. 


For the Christian Register. 
Blessings in Disguise. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Mourn not the goods that fall not to your share; 
Each longed-for blessing to your prayer denied 

Does but give place to gift more rich and rare, 
Impossible had you not thus been tried. 


Grieve not when efforts fail, as fail they will; 
Each purpose thwarted is but leading you 

To fields of striving, nobler, loftier still, 
Which earlier success had hid from view. 


To win the heights where peace and joy abide, 
Our bleeding feet try many a path in vain; 

But every crooked way and treacherous guide 
We find, at last, has helped those heights to gain. 


Life What We Make It. 


BY A}. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


All have their favorite texts. Here is one of mine, 
““To the pure all things are pure.” This does not mean 
that the pure are not sensitive to the impure, or that 
their walk is shielded from its contact. Rather it affirms 
that such as we are our world will be; that we see from 
within outward; that nature and life are clothed to our 
eyes in our own light or our own darkness. 

In other words, life is what we make it. 
of a fixity in things. 


You tell me 
Independently of what we are, the 


mountains stand in their grandeur, the sea rolls in its’ 


sublimity: to just and unjust are summer and winter, 
blighted crops and fruitful harvest. And the life we 
look out upon, that surrounds and touches us with its 
joys and consecrations and heroisms and mistakes and 
sins, be what we will and do what we may, we cannot 
change its aspects greatly. And life as shaped by the 
All-directing Hand, life with its affections and hopes and 
infirmities and dreads, whatever our estate, its facts we 
are certain must remain the same. And you are right. 
The facts of nature, life, Providence, cannot vary to our 
condition. But how they shall look to us! What sig- 
nificance, sombre or joyful, shall flow from them must 
depend essentially on what we are. Transform a man’s 
nature, and you thereby re-create his world. 

This truth let me illustrate. 

1. To the varying moods of the spirit, life about us 
ever varies. Take, for instance, a child’s noisy play. It 
falls now musically upon your ears,—that laughter brings 
you smiles,—and now it disturbs and irritates. It is 
the same thing in either case,—the same child, and that 
your child, the like careless sport or gleeful mischief; but 
in one mood it makes you almost a child again, in another 
it extorts a fitful chiding from your lips. It is painful 
to confess the contrast, yet you know it. And you 
further know that the joys of the parental relation, and 
its success likewise, depend on the constancy of your 
happier mood. That it is that lifts the child’s life in its 
sweetness and winning beauty before you. 

2. The contacts with your fellow-men again,—these 
are profitable and pleasurable, not wholly because of 
what they are, but largely because of what you are. 
Have you a generous and expansive sympathy? With 
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very ordinary men you shall find good society. Are you 
hard and selfish? What society can charm you? I am 
speaking not of what draws men to you, but of what in- 
terests you in them,—the light that reveals them to you 
in possession of qualities that win you, and that light, 
if anywhere, is in your bosom. Suspect, then, if you 
find among your fellow-men few whom you can love, that 
the cause is close at home. Many who think the life 
about them so mean should see it lifted into beauty, 
could their own hearts warm and expand. 

3. And the same as respects nature. You see what 
is offered to your eyes, but something within colors the 
landscape. Is your mood worldly and sordid, the field 
and flower shall wear no grace for you. Are you severe 
and hard, in the passion of a bitter deed or word? Then 
the skies are chiding and the mountains frown. Is guilt 
upon your heart? Why, something is the matter with 
the sunset; the melody has gone out of the song of the 
bird; the beauty has died out of the blush of the rose. 
Have you the consciousness of a high purpose or the 
fresh memory of a noble service? The skies return your 
look with friendly glances. Is there grief in your heart? 
In your home has some blossom faded? Then to your 
subdued and trusting spirit the heavens bend in tender- 
ness, and the mountains comfort with their repose. Are 
you hard and rebellious? Then 


‘© indifference of nature to the fact of human pain!” 


Look a little deeper, and see that with respect to man 
morally it is the same. As morally we are the world 
will look to us,—dark if we are dark, beautiful if we are 
beautiful. It is one of the punishments of our sins that 
they disfigure all about us, and one of the fairest rewards 
of virtue that in its light we see things in their fairer, 
which are their juster, hues. 

Do you know a thoroughly selfish man? Are his eyes 
gladdened by the frequent spectacle of disinterestedness ? 
It is here, it is there; but does he, can he, see it? As he 
looks upon human life, is there not a jaundice in his eye? 
Is it the dishonest man who lives in happy confidence in 
the general honor of his fellows? Is it the time-server 
or the hypocrite who has faith in a prevailing sincerity? 
Does the bigot find broad views and generous sentiments ? 
Does patriotism gladden the eyes of the demagogue? 
Where are the consecrations of piety? Do the profane 
rejoice? No, no! These questions answer themselves. 
And the answer ever comes to this, that whoso has a 
clouded moral vision must live in a darkened world. 

But the contrary, how of that? ‘True is it of all ex- 
perience that life appreciates as we attain to nobler 
standards, that high sentiment within the heart lifts 
those about us into a fairer light. It is the unselfish 
man whose vision is clear to the self-abjuring virtues _. 
that so widely actuate. The honest man finds honesty, 
and the pure man purity, and the sincere man sincerity, 
and the devout man piety. It is a fact known and 
avouched everywhere that, as a man is ennobled, human 
nature is enhanced to him. Human nature as a Tweed 
must see it, human nature as a Napoleon must see it, 
human nature as a Washington must see it, human nature 
as a Channing must see it,—is it not in ever-ascending 
scale a nobler human nature? Is it not the reformer, 
patriot, philanthropist, who sees most in human nature 
to hope for and honor, and be just in proportion as his 
sentiment is pure, his motives high, his service conse- 
crated? It is so, itis so. Not that he is blinded to the 
poorer motives, the lower impulses, and the darker pas- 
sions, but that he sees over against them the fairer aims 
and goodlier qualities and nobler possibilities that these 
belie. And hence the fact that all experience witnesses 
that the vile find charity and forgiveness not with the 
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kindred vile, but with the pure in heart, as the fallen 
woman whom the like sinning would have stoned found 
mercy under the searching eye of Christ. 

This truth,—there are few of wider practical signifi- 
cance than it. There is a pregnant suggestion in a pas- 
sage which my memory draws from Bjérnson’s ‘‘Arne”’: 
“So he went away in search of life’s good. But is not 
that what the old crone did?” ‘‘The oldcrone?” ‘‘Yes, 
she who went away to fetch the sunshine instead of 
opening a window in her wall to let it in.’ A window 
in the wall is an important matter. The charm of our 
spirits we feel to be undoubtedly somewhere, but with 
such multitudes it is elsewhere. There were heroes on 
the Tiber, they think. There were sages in Greece and 
holy men in Judea, and under Diocletian martyrs died. 
Or, adjusting their telescope to shorter range, at Ply- 
mouth were men strong in faith, at Valley Forge they 
suffered and endured. On the Mississippi were brave 
deeds done. When, however, they drop their telescope 
and cast a glance immediately about them, life is so dis- 
appointing, men are so small of stature, so unheroic and 
so mean! There is beauty, they are sure, somewhere. 
It overhangs the cantons of the Swiss; it glows in an Al- 
pine sunrise; it is traced in the windings of the Arno; 
at Naples it sparkles on the wave; and they are quite 
surprised at being told that the dwellers in these favored 
regions are not sure to feel its trances. That home in 
Bethany, to many what a sweet idyllic picture! Very 
possibly the inmates did not always appreciate the idyl, 
that they too were looking way off for that. Our beauty 
is not far, but near. The sunshine is on our hills: flowers 
sweet as Eden bore are in our valleys. Around us are 
heroisms fair as Marathon’s, self-renunciations that 
should extort an angel’s praise. Our wives are beau- 
tiful, our sons are brave, our daughters lovely. Your 
home may be that idyl. All depends on whether you 
have an eye to see. And our possession of this depends 
again upon our interior spirit. If we are cold and scorn- 
ful and selfish, if the grace of sympathy be not of us, we 
shall even like the old crone go away to fetch our sun- 
shine; and with every one of these that we conquer we 
open @ window in our wall to let the sunshine in. 

Look a little deeper still. The ordering of Providence 
is dark or bright not so strictly according to what out- 
wardly we experience as what inwardly we are. That 
experience is essentially the same through all the world, 
but the interpretations of it are not the same. What 
men shall find in it must depend on what they bring to 
it. The light from within themselves they cast upon it. 
Given a worldly and irreverent spirit, and how will that 
ill overspread all the sky, and that good appear but a 
mirage that lures to mock at last! Given, however, the 
reverent and trusting heart, and how often will that 
good stand for the permanence of things, and that ill be 
but a shadow that reveals the light! 

The truth I need not farther illustrate. The world 
we see depends on what we are. Often we do not like 
to admit this. We like rather to stand off as critics of 
what is before us,—men are so false, nature so hard, 
society so cold, the world how wrong!—quite forgetful 
that the vision is of the eye that sees as well as of the 
thing that’s seen.* If the light that is in us be darkness, 
how great is that darkness! 

Or, when we admit that we are involved, with what 
extenuations we shake off the burden! The stars were 
not favorable at our nativity we think. We quarrel with 
our fortune rather than criticise ourselves. Friends, let 
us frankly acknowledge the part we bear. If in your 
fellow-men you see so little to approve, if honor be so 
- rare and virtue so exceptional and selfishness so all per- 
vasive; if society be so heartless and nature so loveless 
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and the way of life so dark and hard,—depend upon it 
there is disease in you, which by all life’s worth and 
beauty you are bound to cure. 

And the remedy? Of that there is little space and 
scarce a need to tell. You are enveloped in fog: get into 
the sunshine as you can. Your low region is malarious: 
on the hiil-tops there is sweet air, noble thoughts, devoted 
service, high aspiration,—in these is your cure. Remedial 
agencies are within your reach: lay hold upon them, use 
them steadily and faithfully, and in due time to your 
cleansed vision there shall be a fairer world. 

ConcorpD, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The way to be strong is to act on the credit of strength 
being given. Strength is received in the act of obeying. 
When the path of duty is clear, it is want of faith to con- 
tinue asking for strength and not act upon it.—G. W: 
Mylne. 

od 


From the gift looking to the Giver, 

And from the cistern to the River, 

And from the finite to Infinity, 

And from man’s dust to God’s divinity: 
—Robert Browning. 


8 
If we look down, then our shoulders stoop. If our 
thoughts look down, our character bends. It is only 


when we hold our heads up that our body becomes erect. 
It is only when our thoughts go up that our life becomes 
erect.—A. McKenzie. 

3 


What had the life of Jesus been to us if we had only 
the records of his sermons without the record of his going 
about doing good? I think the every-day life of Jesus 
touches the human heart more than the great truths 
which he uttered.—Brshop Simpson. 


Td 


Goodness and love mould the form into their own 
image, and cause the joy and beauty of love to shine 
forth from every part of the face. When this form of 
love is seen, it appears ineffably beautiful, and affects 
with delight the inmost life of the soul.—Swedenborg. 


& 


PRAYER? 


O my Father, I have moments of deep unrest, mo- 
ments when I know not what to ask by reason of the 
very exeess of my wants. I have in these hours no 
words for thee, no conscious prayers for thee. My cry 
seems purely worldly: I want only the wings of a dove 
that I may flee away. Yet all the time thou hast ac- 
cepted my unrest as a prayer. Thou hast interpreted 
its cry for a dove’s wings as a cry for thee. Thou hast 
received the nameless longings of my heart as the inter- 
cessions of thy spirit. They are not yet the intercessions 
of my spirit: I know not what I ask. But thou knowest 
what I ask, O my God. Thou knowest the name of that 
need which lies beneath my speechless groan. Thou 
knowest that, because I am made in thine image, I can 
find rest only in what gives rest to thee; therefore thou 
has counted my unrest unto me for righteousness, and 
hast called my groaning thy spirit’s prayer. Amen,— 
George Matheson, 
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The Story of a Soldier. 


BY GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


When the world was young,—some forty- 
odd years ago,—every Yale man knew the 
name and fame of Bob Stiles of ’59. He 
was a race-crew man, and reputed to be 
the strongest man in college. He took the 
De Forest gold medal, given for the best 
oration written and delivered by a Senior, 
an honor which then ranked as high—in- 
credible though this may seem to the present 
generation—as now does the captaincy of 
the football team. Beyond these special 
attainments he was esteemed as a royal 
good fellow. He was also very stiff in his 
convictions. He founded a Freshman so- 
ciety, Gamma Nu, on the principle of open- 
ness as opposed to the secrecy of the other 
Greek-letter societies; and its members en- 
countered a hostility as bitter as it was un- 
just. True to his convictions, he declined 
an election to Skull and Bones,—a self- 
denial which only a Yale man can appre- 
ciate He graduated with every promise of 
a brilliant future. But then came the Civil 
War, and Stiles, a Virginian, threw himself 
heart and soul into the cause of the South, 
at first as a private soldier, and rising to be 
a major of artillery. Stories sometimes 
floated to his old friends at the North of 
his characteristic traits. It was told of him 
that at the battle of Malvern Hill his com- 
pany was obliged to stand inactive under 
a fire so heavy that the men grew unsteady 
and a rout seemed impending. Suddenly a 
rabbit started up, and Stiles seized the chance 
for a diversion. ‘Boys!’ he shouted, ‘there 
goes Molly Cottontail: let’s catch her!’ The 
soldiers joined in the chase, and poor Molly 
was soon captured. The men had forgotten 
their fear for a minute, and with freshened 
spirits settled down to face it out. 

After the war Stiles was reported as firm 
as ever in his Southern principles, and to- 
tally unreconstructed. He was believed to 
share the attitude of a favorite song of that 
time and section, beginning 


“Oh, I’m a good old rebel, 
And that’s just what I am; 
And for this glorious Union 
I do not care at all!” 


He passed into serviceable though obscure 
civil life. And now there comes from him 
a book, the story of his campaigning,—‘‘Four 
Years under Marse Robert” (Neale Publish- 
ing Company). There is in the book no 
word of politics: it is just the account of 
the writer’s own experiences in the Army 
of Northern Virginia, with an outline of the 
large military operations, and with the spirit 
and atmosphere made vivid by all sorts of 
anecdotes, tragic, heroic, humorous, pathetic, 
religious. ‘The book, is first of all, ‘‘a rattling 
good story.” It stirs no controversy, it is 
thoroughly human, and it will be read with 
quickened pulses by old wearers of the gray 
or the blue, and hardly less by men who 
have never seen a shot fired in anger. 

The writer gives briefly and frankly the mo- 
tive which sent him into the war. Slavery, 
he says, had nothing to do with it for him: 
his family’s slaves had long before been given 
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their freedom. (Lee, by the way, had freed 
his slaves.) Stiles was, like most Virginians, 
warmly devoted to the Union, and opposed 
to secession. But, when the United States 
government proposed to invade and subdue 
the seceding States, Virginia was instantly 
united in resistance. In the presence of 
invading armies the supreme thought of 
every man was “‘to defend his own hearth- 
stone.” And, as the Southern volunteer 
hastened to the front in the spring of 61 
he felt “With me is Right, before me is 
Duty, behind me is Home.” 

To the book itself the reader must turn for 
the stirring stories, which cannot be even sam- 
pled here: we can only note one or two of its 
broad characteristics. The title is signifi- 
cant. ‘‘Marse Robert’’—Robert E. Lee— 
was the idol of the army that he led; its con- 
fidence in him was a mainspring of its cour- 
age and power; and his lofty character was 
an ideal and inspiration. General and army 
reacted on each other, and became an almost 
invincible force. The opposing army of the 
Potomac fought its way to final triumph 
under the disadvantage of changes of com- 
mander so frequent that no such personal 
sentiment could grow up: there were in turn 
McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Hooker, Burn- 
side, Meade, and Grant. Major Stiles gives 
excellent sketches of Lee’s lieutenants,— 
Jackson, Johnston, Longstreet, Ewell, Hill, 
Early. His story is rich in pictures of strik- 
ing characters in humbler stations. The best 
side of war, the manhood it develops and 
displays, the moral discipline, the comrade- 
ship, the sacrifice, have seldom been better 
told. Some'of these chivalrous captains and 
nameless heroes of the ranks are finer. than 
Kipling’s. The grim and brutal side of war 
too is given in glimpses; but the softening 
light of memory has toned down the effect, 
and we get no doubt an idealized view of 
the whole. In truth, Major Stiles is not only 
a hero-worshipper, but a thorough idealist, 
and his service is in showing us the Southern 
cause through an idealist’s eyes. This is 
well; and it need not bar out the weighty 
after-thoughts,—that the war traces back to 
slavery as its real source, and also that war 
is essentially a hellish business and the worst 
possible way of redressing a wrong. 

The prominence of the distinctly religious 
element in the picture of army life is re- 
markable. Northerners, even in the midst 
of the deadly and bitter struggle, recognized 
and honored the Puritan religion of Stone- 
wall Jackson. One of the best of the South- 
erm war-poems pictures him,— 


“Attention, all! Kneel down! Hats off]! 
Old Stonewall’s going to pray!” 


Jackson’s type of religion was more typical 
of the South than of the North. The South 
was and is the last stronghold of genuine, 
old-fashioned orthodox theology; and the 
special type of personal experience and char- 
acter which was the best fruit of that creed 
is shown in various and striking manifesta- 
tions in this story of Lee’s army. Here we 
see the popular revival, with its waves of 
emotion; the personal struggle, resistance, 
submission, and joyful emergence; the spir- 
itual warfare inwrought with the scenes of 
peril, horror, and death, No doubt the 
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Northern and Western armies had the like; 
for all were Americans, and children of the 
same Christianity. One longs to quote in 
full the story given by ‘“‘a great, broad- 
shouldered, double-jointed son of Anak, with 
a head like the Farnese Jove,” who told his 
comrades ‘‘what a merciful, forgiving being 
the Lord is, and to do that I’ve got to tell 
you what a mean-spirited liar I am.’ They 
all knew the bad life he had led. When the 
minies were singing and the shells bursting, 
“TI told the Lord that I was sorry and 
ashamed of myself, and, if he’d cover my 
head this time, we’d settle the thing as soon 
as I got out.” Danger past, all was for- 
gotten. Another deadly battle. He re- 
membered his broken promise, and his 
coward heart stopped beating. He told the 
Lord he had lied, and maybe oughtn’t to be 
believed. ‘But I don’tewant to go to hell, 
and I’m serious and honest this time; and, 
if you do hear me now, we'll meet just as 
soon as I get out, and we certainly will settle 
things.’”’ Another escape, another forgotten 
promise, then a battle worse than all before. 
He cried for mercy. ‘But I won’t promise, 
for fear I should lie. It’s all in your hands, 
Lord,—hell or mercy. I’ve got no more 
time to talk any more about it. I’ve got 
to go on killing Yankees. But, O Lord— 
no, I daresn’t, I daresn’t; for I won’t lie any 
more, I won’t go down there with a fresh 
lie on my lips; but, O Lord! OLord!’ And 
so all day long. When it was over, “I just 
took out and ranas hard as ever I could into 
the deep, dark woods, where God and me 
was alone together; and I threw my musket 
down on the ground, and I went right down 
too myself on my knees, and cried out, 
‘Thank you, Lord! thank you, Lord! But 
I’m not going to get up off my knees until 
everything’s settled between us’; and neither 
I didn’t, brethren. The Lord never held it 
over me at all, and we settled it right there.” 

One lays down the book, and looks back 
forty years, and wonders. We thought then 
these people were about as bad as could be. 
They were rebels and traitors. They were 
killing our brothers that they might have 
liberty to hold and abuse their slaves. And 
they thought just as ill of us. We were in- 
vaders, tyrants: we were bent on destroying 
their homes and ruining their country,that 
we might hold them in base subjection, and 
give the negroes ascendency over the whites. 
They and we know each other better now. 
It is no longer “they” and “we”: it is all 
“‘we,’’—children of a common country. .But 
shall we not learn something from our old mis- 
take? Shall we not see that the civil strife 
ending in war, while in one aspect it was the 
clash of two diverse societies and the con- 
sequence of the organized and aggressive 
wrong of slavery,—that it was also, as be- 
tween typical Northerner and Southerner, 
a great misunderstanding? And shall we not 
put that belated lesson to use, by schooling 
ourselves to more justice and charity in the 
social strifes of to-day? Shall we not learn 
to see behind the repellent figures of the 
labor agitator and the monopolist deeper 
and nobler forces, and to know that hostility 
between rich man and poor man is as sense- 
less as was the mutual hate of Northerner 
and Southerner? 
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Out of that fierce and awful turmoil there 
emerge in the retrospect certain triumphant 
ideas, certain heroic figures. One of those 
figures is Robert E. Lee. He never was 
greater, never was he so serviceable, as when, 
sheathing his sword, he put behind him all 
bitterness and all repining for what was 
hopelessly lost, and set the example of de- 
votion to the arts of peace. Lee at the head 
of the Army of Northern Virginia was all 
that our author paints him, but still higher 
do we place Lee as he led the greater 
army of the entire South in building upon 


the ruins a new and _ nobler civiliza- 
tion. 

The greatest belong to all. Lee is ours,— 
the North’s as well as the South’s. Lincoln 


is ours,—the South’s as well as the North’s. 
The words of his last appeal should be the 
nation’s guiding star in its new perils and 
struggles, “with malice toward none, with 
charity for all”; “with fidelity to the right 
as God gives us to see the right.” 

In Major Stiles’s story there is no drop of 
bitterness. He lets the curtain fall when at 
the end of the fighting he is taken prisoner, 
to spend a half-year in captivity. The pris- 
oner’s lot, with the fresh memory of a lost 
cause, could have been no happy one; but, if 
there was suffering, he spares us that. One 
parting glimpse of him is characteristic. 
With the other prisoners—he was on John- 
son’s Island—he was offered release in the 
following autumn, conditional only on a very 
searching and comprehensive oath of alle- 
giance, abjuring ‘‘the heresy of secession” 
and pledging patriotic devotion to the Union. 
He declined to take his freedom on those 
terms: he could pledge himself as to actions, 
but not as to convictions and sentiments. 
Our friend, it will be seen, was something 
of what the world calls a Quixote. But he 
did accept a thirty-days parole, and then, 
seeing for himself how completely lost was 
the Confederate cause, took without hesita- 
tion the ordinary oath of allegiance. 

Not Yale men only will be interested in 
the fortunes of his De Forest gold medal. A 
rather clumsy piece of gold, worth $100, he 
saved a bit of it asa trinket for his mother, 
and, as he went into the war, gave the rest 
at a friend’s suggestion, to be invested in 
cotton, and then forgot it. Six months after 
Appomattox, as he was working in a corn 
field in the late twilight, a rider brought him 
a letter: it was an accounting for his invest- 
ment of five years before, and an inclosure 
of $350. That enabled him to exchange 
the corn field for the law school. 

Major Stiles puts a moral to his book, not 
in any discussion of history or politics, but 
in a sketch of the ideal of soldierly character. 
It is finely conceived and expressed, drawn 
from a realistic experience and inspired by 
lofty sentiment. The ground-lines are these: 
“The essential character of the Soldier-life 
is Service; its every employment, its all- 
pervading law is Duty; its first lesson, Obedi- 
ence unquestioning; its last lesson, Command 
unquestioned; its daily discipline, Account- 
ability unceasing; its final burden, Responsi- 
bility unmeasured; its every-day experience, 
Hardships, Perils, Crises unparalleled; its 
social atmosphere, Freedom from Social 
Shams; its compensation, Fixed pay; its in- 
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spiration, Promotions from above’ (z.e., 
from superior officers, for merit). 

This chapter on the soldier-life should 
alone give the volume a place, which by its 
entire contents it well deserves, on the li- 
brary shelves of West Point and of every 
military school. The significance of the 
book lies not solely in the years 1861-65, 
but in the present 1903. It speaks of hos- 
tilities conquered and buried, of old friend- 
ships restored, of the white flower of peace 
full-blossomed from the dark soil of war. 
Its author and his readers, South and North, 
stand together to face the duties and respon- 
sibilities of American citizenship. The pres- 
ent is ours, the future is ours. And for the 
past :-— 

“Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day, 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


Literature. 


Fanny BurNEY. By Austin Dobson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.— 
Those who enjoy Mr. Austin Dobson’s varied 
studies of the eighteenth century and who 
have delighted in the sparkling gayety of 
Evelina will find a very happy conjunction in 
the subject and author of this book. They 
will perhaps hardly discover the explana- 
tion of the curious decline of Miss Burney’s 
talent from the charm of her first novel, 
through the dubious Cecilia to Camilla, no 
longer even dubious; but at least they may 
trace the stages of that decline with a com- 
petent and most entertaining guide. Miss 
Burney herself hardly merits a place in the 
admirable series of English Men and Women 
of Letters. But the rich and varied back- 
ground supplied by Mr. Dobson’s inexhausti- 
ble knowledge of her surroundings gives the 
picture a value much beyond that of the 
central figure. At every page we come 
across delightful annotations of Madame 
d’Arblay’s Diary, filling gaps and explaining 
difficulties. For instance, what a satisfac- 
tion to get full details “ about Daddy 
Crisp. Miss Burney is always running to 
him for advice, criticism, and sympathy. 
He plays a large part in her daily life. But 
for that very reason her diary never tells 
us what we want to know about him. Well, 
here steps in Mr, Dobson and gives us the 
biography in little of Mr. Crisp. We learn 
that he was an unsuccessful author, there- 
fore admirably competent to advise about 
authorship ; and a misanthropical recluse, 
therefore admirably competent to criticise 
Fanny’s pictures of the world. Our curi- 
osity is satisfied. Then as to that singular 
creature of voluntary lachrymosity, Sophy 
Strealfield,—how interesting to find that, 
in spite of all her charm, she died an old maid 
at last, ‘‘everybody’s admiration and no- 
body’s choice.” There is, however, one 
point on which we do not agree with Mr. 
Dobson. ‘‘The Diary of Mme d’Arblay,” 
he says, ‘‘deserves to rank with the great 
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diaries of literature.’ We think this is say- 
ing too much. Miss Burney’s Diary abounds 
in piquant anecdotes, in sprightly dialogue, 
in brilliant and telling characterizations. 
But it has one fault: it is not frank, it is not 
genuine. The writer does not depict her- 
self and her surroundings with the absolute 
naiveté and unconsciousness of Pepys or 
Saint-Simon, nor with the acute self-analy- 
sis of De Guérin or the De Goncourts. She 
is always posing, always thinking of effect, 
always doing samples of Evelina or Cecilia or 
Camilla. It is this lack of real sincerity and 
strength which accounts for the barrenness of 
Miss Burney’s talent and for the difficulty 
we feel in interesting ourselves deeply in 
her,—difficulty which not all Mr. Dobson’s 
learning and cleverness can wholly overcome. 


JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By George 
Rice Carpenter. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.—Prof. Carpenter has made an excel- 
lent book, well planned and proportioned, 
founded on thorough and accurate research. 
The reader feels the original sources close 
at hand, always near enough to inspire con- 
fidence, yet they are not flung in his face 
offensively. The study of Whittier the 
man, the journalist, the reformer, is espe- 
cially good. The present generation reads 
“Maud Muller,” ‘“Barbara Frietchie,” ‘““Snow- 
bound”; but it knows little or nothing 
of the eager and passionate anti-slavery 
struggles, of the shift of parties, of the rela- 
tionships of figures, now historical, to one 
another. Prof. Carpenter shows us Whittier 
in his surroundings, as the active and ardent 
though fair-minded partisan, as the corre- 
spondent of Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams, as the friend and sometimes the 
supporter, sometimes the critic, of Garrison. 
This sort of study of the roots of the tree, 
as well as of its fruit, is the truest help to 
the comprehension of literature. So far as 
Whittier’s poetry is concerned, Prof. Car- 
penter takes precisely the right attitude. 
He does not waste time in trying to establish 
his author in the rank of universal poets. 
He does not claim for him equality in imag- 
inative power with Shakespeare or with 
Dante. When asked whether Whittier was 
important as a literary figure, he would 
answer, as Sainte-Bettve did, in regard to 
Lamartine, ‘‘He wasimportant to us.” This 
is what we do not enough consider in dis- 
cussing the rank of all our earlier American 
poets,—Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, as 
well as Whittier. We find them less ethe- 
real than Shelley, less imaginative than 
Keats, less noble in their simplicity than 
Wordsworth,— less poetical, in short, as it 
seems to our over-refined literary taste; 
and we pass them by with indifference. 
But we should remember that they speak 
to the great mass of the American public— 
to the middle class, if you will—as neither 
Shelley nor Keats nor Wordsworth speaks 
Longfellow and Whittier wrote about 
the common affairs of daily life in language 
which common people can understand. 


This is perhaps less lofty and less artistic than 
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the analysis of sensuous melancholy among 
the Euganean Hills, but it appeals to a wider 
public and it does incomparably more good, 
In short, Whittier expressed what we mean, 
although much more strongly than we should 
express it, when he wrote of Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life,” in ignorance of its author- 
ship, ‘‘These nine simple verses are worth 
more than all the dreams of Shelley and 
Keats and Wordsworth.” It is because 
Prof. Carpenter has approached his subject 
in this spirit that he has been able to make 
so honest, so useful, and so readable a book. 


THE VircIn Brrts oF Curist. An His- 
torical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lob- 
stein, Professor of Dogmatics in the Uni- 
versity of Strassbourg. Translated by Vic- 
tor Leuliette. Edited with an Introduction 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 138.—Nothing 
could be happier and more effective than 
this effort of Lobstein to disengage the 
feeling of religious dependence upon Jesus 
from the legendary birth-story which loses 
all hold upon modern culture. He rever- 
ences the story as a poetic symbol of the 
Christian consciousness, but in a concise 
and convincing manner takes away all its 
historical and scientific value. The first 
consideration of it is exegetical. Without 
speculation as to an earlier condition of the 
text, Lobstein shows that the story could 
not have belonged to the earliest preaching, 
and that it is a later addition in Matthew 
and Luke, whose accounts moreover are 
contradictory. It is ignored by Paul and 
the Johannine literature, is never alluded 
to by Jesus, and is inconsistent with the 
story of the boy in the temple, with the at- 
titude of the family of Jesus, and with Acts 
ii. 30 and xiii. 23. The genesis of the story 
is then examined. “Son of God” was origi- 
nally a theocratic notion, and gradually 
became metaphysical. The birth-story is 
a third form, expressing physical affiliation. 
As in the case of Old Testament legends, 
this is due to religious motives. Others 
received the Holy Spirit, but Jesus was con- 
ceived by the Holy Spirit. Lobstein pro- 
ceeds to show that the uses made of the 
story for dogmatic system are equally inse- 
cure. The use of it to prove sinlessness is 
Augustinian in motive, and is unsupported 
by the Gospels or by Paul. It ignores hered- 
ity from Mary, and is a slur on motherhood. 
It leads to Doketism. Furthermore, to 
make the story essential to the idea of in- 
carnation is to produce a false combination 
of theories which had different origins. 
Later modern valuations (Rothe, Dorner) 
are speculative attempts inconsistent with 
history. If this negative criticism is ad- 
dressed to the halting conservative, Lob- 
stein directs his concluding pages to those 
who would disclaim any need of the story 
even as poetic symbol. With beautiful and 
winning insistence upon the value of the 
personality of Jesus for religious experi- 
ence, he urges a conclusion akin to that of 
Schleiermacher,—the claim of a creative and 
sanctifying intervention of the spirit of God 
in the life of Jesus. By confining the tra- 
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ditional doctrine to its religious import, 
Lobstein claims a service done to faith. 


‘THE TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEM. Edited 
by Robert W. DeForest and Lawrence Veil- 
ler. Two volumes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $6 net.—It is one of the 
glories of our time that such books as this 
can be published and sold. The circulation 
of such a massive and costly work indicates 
the awakening of public interest in the fate 
and fortunes of our poorer relatives doomed 
to lives of toil and poverty in our great cities. 
That such books need to be written is a 
shameful thing which casts discredit upon 
many of the surviving features of what we 
call civilization. These books include the 
result of investigations made by the com- 
mission appointed by Theodore Roosevelt 
when he was governor of New York in 1900, 
with many testimonies showing the condi- 
tion of tenement houses in all parts of the 
city, and in many other cities, from Chicago 
to Boston. They also include the tenement- 
house law of the State of New York. Many 
pictures, some of them taken by flashlight, 
as no other light was available, illustrate 
the condition of things in the worst districts, 
together with the plans for new tenements, 
and some of the work already accomplished 
for the benefit of people who must seek cheap 
lodgings. Conspicuous among the improve- 
ments are Mr. White’s model tenements in 
the city of Brooklyn, built twenty-five years 
ago, which pay 6 per cent. dividends, and 
furnish an object-lesson of great importance 
for the cultivation of public opinion. In 
some respects conditions in such cities as 
New York and Boston are worse than they 
were in the old days of the Five Points; for 
then with all the squalor and dilapidation 
there was light and air about-the old build- 
ings. Even the old brewery with its 1,100 
inmates had more ways of access to the out- 
side air and light than were contained in 
what fifteen years ago was considered a 
model tenement. It is one of the ironies of 
reform that the plan adopted by eminent 
men, for which a prize was given in compe- 
tition, the famous dumb-bell tenement, is 
now regarded as the worst of all. Formerly 
bad air and all its accompaniments were in- 
cidental evils of the tenement. In later 
times they have been built into the structure 
of the institution. The work done on these 
two volumes is enormous, and it will remain 
for many years a mine of information for all 
workers. ‘The pictures, charts, and plans 
alone convey all the information which is 
set in order in the text. A chapter on tuber- 
culosis and its causes, with illustrations, is 
worth the cost of the book, and will save 
many lives in time to come. 


SEVILLE. By Walter M. Gallichen. Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co.—General information 
concerning this medieval town is summed 
up in Byron’s assurance that it is famous 
for its oranges and its women, and in the 
impression that it has associations definitely 
connected with the Inquisition and with bull 
fights. That its ancient history and its 
present human interest deserve better ac- 
quaintance is forcibly set forth in the pages 
of this light, convenient, and yet compre- 
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hensive volume, which is something better 
than a guidebook. It shows careful study 
and personal acquaintance. Certain medi- 
eval usages, like the custom of carrying 
arms, are still practised here; and there are 
few towns open to travellers which put the 
visitor in such close touch with antiquity. 


A Hitt PRAYER, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Marian Warner Wildman. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger.—The verses in this volume show 
a strong feeling for nature and a good deal 
of poetical gift. In expressing her deep 
sympathy with bird and flower, with wind 
and cloud, Miss Wildman sometimes rises 
to a high pitch of passionate and imagina- 
tive poetry, as in this stanza from “A Beech 
Wood in October” :— 


“Among the beeches autumn does not die 
In crimson passion or in scarlet pain; 
Here only peace and golden silence reign, 

June dreams forgotten, winter fears put by.” 


In addition to many of these rich descrip- 
tions we find in Miss Wildman’s book some 
pieces of light and graceful fancy, for in-. 
stance, ‘“‘In the Rain,’ and the final poem, 
“From the Dark,’ more ambitious than 
most of the others, touches several notes 
of deep feeling and suggestive thought. 


LABORATORY Puysics. By Dayton Clar- 
ence Miller. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.— 
This is a comprehensive manual of experi- 
mental physics, intended for use in the lab- 
oratory, but adapted so far as possible to 
the use of students who may not have a 
coniplete outfit of apparatus. The grade 
of work is that of the usual undergrad- 
uate course in colleges and technical schools. 


Recent Poetry. 


These echoes in verse of the Boer War 
are well characterized by the author him- 
self when he writes:— 


“As through the Field of Song I went, 
An alien, yet with lingering tread, 
’ These few rough leaves I plucked, of scent 
Pungent, not sweet, and blotched with 
ted.” 


Many of these rhymes are a frank protest 
against the cruelty of war and political am- 
bition. They are put in three divisions,— 
preludes, cablegrams, and postludes. ‘It 
will be evident to the reader, if so excellent 
a person exist,’ says the author in his pref- 
ace, ‘‘that the poems were suggested in most 
instances by cablegrams from South Africa 
as given to the American press during the 
Boer War.” ‘The first sonnet, ‘“To England,” 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, and con- 
tained the lines :— 
“We fear your victory, if, truth to tell, 
Your cause lack God. Though blood 
your arteries spill 
Is earth’s most precious, what shall parallel 
Our poverty if good confounds with ill 
And right with wrong, if your own stroke 
should kill 
That great world-conscience you have fos- 
tered well?” 


Others have appeared in various period- 
icals. Many are bitter with indignation, 
expressed sometimes with grim,humor, As 
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a whole they show a vigor of feeling that 
has forged sturdy lines, not devoid of poetic 
strength. The book is published by Rich- 
ard G. Badger ($1.25). 

The Grown Baby Book contains child verses 
by F. Strange Kolle, who has endeavored 
to see things from the child’s point of view 
and forget later acquisitions of knowledge. 
One of the best is ‘“The Fairy Pastor,’”’ which 
tells how Jack-in-the-Pulpit lived snug by 
the brook, tucked safe in his house of orange 
and red. Two or three poems are written 
in the child dialect that James Whitcomb 
Riley has made popular. The full-page 
drawings are by Mr. Warren Rockwell, and 
will surely tempt small readers to try to 
finish them up in colors. (Richard G. Bad- 
ger. $1.) 

Miranda Powers Swenson has put forty 
poems into her Spice and Rose Leaves, some 
of which are mildly sentimental, others ear- 
nest and tender, and three or four are de- 
pressing attempts at humor. (Richard G. 
Badger. $1 net.) 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Corona Song Book is a fine collection 
of part songs and choruses, selected hymns 
_and tunes, national and patriotic songs and 
oratorio selections, intended for the use of 
schools and academies. It has been com- 
piled and arranged by William C. Hoff, direc- 
tor of music in Yonkers, N.Y. He has 
drawn from the best composers, and given 
to the collection both dignity and variety. 
The hymns are selected for devotional ex- 
ercises in school, with especial care to in- 
clude only such as are undenoniinational 
in character. ‘he collection is well fitted 
to its purpose. Ginn & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 


Among the series of interesting articles 
published at different times by the Youth's 
Companion has been one which included 
articles by distinguished leaders of national 
affairs, touching departments either under 
their control or with the workings of which 
they have been exceptionally familiar. 
These chapters are now put together by 
Ginn & Co. in a volume entitled The Ship 
of State, by Those at the Helm. While Mr. 
Roosevelt was still governor of New York, 
and before his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency, he wrote this summary of the 
duties of the President. ‘‘The Life of a 
Senator,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, and ‘‘The 
Life of a Congressman,” by Thomas B. 
Reed, follow. Associate-Justice David J. 
Brewer contributes variety to his account 
of ‘‘The Supreme Court of the United 
States” by an occasional anecdote, and 
John D. Long, ex-Secretary of the Navy, 
writes appropriately of ‘‘How Jack lives” 
and “‘The Naval War College.’’ Half a dozen 
other chapters explain equally interesting 
and almost as important. departments of 
the national government at work, and make 
up a convenient reference book for young 
Americans. Probably also it would be com- 
plimenting their elders too highly to assume 
that all the facts as here stated are familiar 
even to them. The book is illustrated by 
pictures of the writers. 


— 
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From Houghton, ‘Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A History of the United States for Secondary Schools. 
By J. N. Larned. $1.40 net, postpaid. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
In bo Sita Garden. By Charles Francis Saunders. 
By Augusta Cooper Bristol. $1.25. 


A Spray of Cosmos. 
By Mary Shaw Baker. 


Footprints on the Sands of Time. 


By Ben Field. $1.50. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
arene Yeasts, and Moulds in the Home. 
‘onn, 
Elementary Guide to Literary Criticism. By F. V. N. 
Painter. go cents. 
From Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 
oe A B—Z of our own Nutrition. By Horace Fletcher. 
1 net. 


$r. 
Poems. 


By H.W. 


From the Grafton Press, New York. 
Anacaona, and Other Poems. By John M. Morse. 


NOW READY. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Annual Subscriptions, &2.50, post free. Single 
numbers, 75c., post free. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

Progressive hey abaya and ree Church 
Absolutism. By H. C. CORRA 

The Alleged Indifference of Laymen to Relig- 
ion. I. Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
&ec.; Il. Sir EDWARD RUSSELL; III. 
Prof. J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A.; IV. The 
Editor. 

The Evidence of Design in the Elements and 
Structure of the Cosmos. By WM. PEP- 
PERRELL MONTAGUE, Ph.D., Lecturer 
1 Lage ee in Columbia University, New 

ork.- 

The New Point of Viewin Theology. Rev. J. H. 
BIEBITZ, M.A., Vice-Principal, Litchfield 
Theological College. 

The Gods as Embodiments of the Race-Mem- 
ory. EDWARD CARPENTER. 

Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion. 
LEWIS R. FARNELL, Litt.D. 

The Johannine Problem. II. Direct Internal 
Evidence. B. W. BACON, D.D., of Yale 
University. 

Zoroastrianism and Primitive Christianity. 
{Concluded.] By Rev. JAS. MOFFATT, D.D. 

Some Theological Aspects of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy. ALICE GARDNER. 

And a number of Discussions and Signed Re- 
views and also a Bibliography of Recent 
Books and Articles, 

Subscriptions are booked and single numbers 
sold by G. E. Stechert, 9 East Sixteenth St., 
New Work. The International News Co., 83 
and 85 Duane St., New York, The American 
Unitarian ‘Association, 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, and any other good American book- 
seller, or of the publishers, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Number Two of New Volume 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


_A PLEA FOR REALITY, 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
. CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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MORE NEW TRACTS 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By SAMUEL A. Exior, D.D. 
Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 


An address at the second International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, Amsterdam, Holland. 


THE GROWTH OF PRACTICAL 
RELIGION 


By Hon. Carrot, D. WRIGHT 


4th Series. No. 147, 


An optimistic presentation of the evidences of 
the growth of a true religious spirit at the 
present time. 


OPEN INSPIRATION VERSUS A 
CLOSED CANON AND IN- 
FALLIBLE BIBLE 


By Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON 


4th Series. No. 145. 


The tenacious clinging to old out-worn dogmas 
concerning the Bible only closes the pathway 
to new truth, and brings just criticism upon 
those who should be foremost in seeking 
spiritual light wherever and whenever it may 
be found. 


A TIAN’S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS 


By Rev. CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 


4th Series. No. 146. 


Every man has a right to happiness — when he 
has earned it; and the way of earning it is 
the way of real living, of earnest effort, of true 
growth and true self-cultivation. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for - 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


The Infinity of Man. 

. A Positive Religion. 

. Education and Religion. 

- What Christmas Ought to Mean. 


aAWDb> 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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The Dome, 


Secret of Happiness. 


Are you almost disgusted with life, little man? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick 

That will bring you contentment, if anything can,— 
Do something for somebody quick! 


Are you awfully tired with play, little girl, 
Weary, discouraged, and sick? 

Ill tell you the loveliest game in the world,— 
Do something for somebody quick! 


Though it rains like the rain of the flood, little man, 
And the clouds are forbidding and thick, 

You can make the sun shine in your soul, little man,— 
Do something for somebody quick! 


Though the skies are like brass overhead, little girl, 
And the road like a well-heated brick, 
And all earthly affairs in a terrible whirl, 
Do something for somebody quick! 
— New York News. 


For the Christian Register. 


At Roaring Brook School. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“Ts this a rosy-posy?” inquired grandpa, 
as Polly danced before him in pink gown 
and sunbonnet. 

‘No, it’s just me,’’ cried the child joyously. 
“Tm going to school with Phoebe Maria, 
and we have raspberry pie for our dinners!” 

“What! you know Phoebe Maria so soon?” 
And grandpa’s eyes twinkled. 

“Course I do! I’ve known her a long, 
long time,—’most three days! She gave me 
this ring.” And Polly extended a plump 
forefinger encircled by a bead ring of violent 
red and yellow. 

“T’ll stop at the school to-night and drive 
you home,” said grandpa. 

“‘O Grandpa Cole, may I drive Old Kate?” 
pleaded Polly, with two star-like eyes of en- 
treaty. 

“T don’t know about that, Pollyanthus! 
Suppose you drove as Bradford did the day 
we went to mill?” 

They had been jogging along a sunny, 
dusty road, the reins in the small boy’s 
hands, and grandpa—it must be related— 
enjoying a brief nap. Suddenly old Kate 
strolled up a bank to a house and put her 
head through an open window. Uncle 
John Dean and his family, sitting at dinner, 
were indeed astonished at the sight of this 
unbidden guest. 

“Grandpa!”’ said Polly earnestly, ‘‘ Brad- 
ford is very young, only half-past four. 
When he is old like—well, when he is half- 
past six, he won’t do such foolish things,’’ 

“We'll see about that driving business,” 
said the kind old man, who never lost a 
chance of making a child happy. 

Pheebe Maria’s bashful knock brought 
Polly flying to the door. But, when face 
to face, the two friends became suddenly 
shy. 

Phoebe Maria was nine, two and a half 
years Polly’s senior. She was a delicate 
little maiden, with deep blue eyes under 
long, curling lashes, and heavy brown braids 
over her blue, calico-covered shoulders. 

To Polly she was a vision of beauty and 


delight, 
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For two days she had lived on the hope 
of going to school with Phoebe Maria, with 


raspberry pie for dinner. 


Yet now so near the summit of her desire 
she could not for the life of her either look 


up or speak. 

“Good morning, Phcebe,’’ said mother, 
coming to the door with the lunch-basket. 
Phoebe responded prettily, but Polly drew 
back and hid her face 

“Come, Polly,’ said Phoebe Maria. 

“Don’t want to go,’’ mumbled the child. 

“Why, Polly,” said mother, in great sur- 
prise, “it was all you talked about at break- 
fast.” 

“Won't go,” 
“won't go!” 

Pheebe’s sensitive little face flushed. ‘I 
must be running along,” she said in trem- 
bling voice, ‘‘or I’ll be late.” 

Mrs. Southworth gazed helplessly at her 
strange little daughter. She could not 
realize that Polly was wild with longing, that 
the poor child herself could not know what 
was holding her back 

Phcebe Maria turned and walked away. 


growled Polly naughtily, 


Polly peeped from the sheltering rim of her 


sunbonnet and saw one slender hand go up 
pathetically to her friend’s eyes. A sharp 
pain smote her own heart, and before she 
realized it she was tearing after Phcebe. 
Phoebe Maria’s own little heart gave such 
a flying leap from despair to pure joy that 
she could not speak, The two children 


trudged along side by side, neither daring | 


meet the other’s eyes. 

Finally Phoebe’s mouth twitched just a 
bit and Polly chanced to see it. Then they 
stole a sheepish glance at one another, and 
couldn’t help grinning at their own foolish- 
ness. In a twinkling the strange mood had 
passed, and Polly was ready to follow 
Phoebe Maria around the world. 

“Roaring Brook School” was a mile 
away through pleasant fields and by woods 
where saucy squirrels mocked at them from 
the oak boughs. 

They also passed one delightful pool where 
a company of green-coated, white-vested 
frogs chanted happily. Field sparrows flew 
ahead of them along the stone-walls, and 
Polly saw two brown toads hopping by the 
roadside, and longed to chase them. Sud- 
denly from some far-away forest glade a 
hermit thrush began his plaintive spirit 
hymn, 

Polly stopped, all the poetry of her intense 
little being stirred by those measures, 
Phcebe Maria clutched her with a cold, 
trembling hand. ‘Please come on,” she 
whispered. “I don’t like to hear them. 
They sang all the day my little sister died.” 

Polly gave a great gulp as she recalled 
her own precious Goody Two Shoes, and 
soberly trotted on. 

Once away from the woods the road passed 
several pleasant farm-houses, then turned 
abruptly into a hemlock grove where a little 
gray school-house nestled under green 
boughs. 

A wild mountain brook thundered past 
it, casting up silvery spray even upon its 
unpainted walls. 

Polly was fascinated by the flash of white 
waters and the deep, almost organ tone of 
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its flow. But Phoebe Maria hurried her as 
the last bell was ringing. 

Miss Simmons, the teacher, was a kindly, 
precise spinster in gray gown, her white 
linen collar fastened by a pin of curious 
design, the centre of which was a weeping 
willow over a funeral urn. 

She received Polly very graciously, as 
Pheebe Maria, with blushing cheeks, per- 
formed the introduction. 

“TI am very glad to see you,’ she said, 
shaking hands impressively. ‘‘Children, 
I’m sure you're all very glad to welcome 
a visitor from Boston-way. The schools in 
Boston are most superior—much better 
than anything we have here. Still we do 
what we can. I hope you'll all try your 
very best.’ 

The children, about a dozen or so in num- 
ber, looked at-Polly with respectful curiosity. 
Polly’s head tilted a little higher. She had 
never been aware before of the great su- 
periority of Boston schools. 

She felt a new and pleasant sense of im- 
portance, and the burden of upholding the 
credit of all education in the Hub. 

“Though Boston schools are no doubt 
superior to ours, you are perhaps too young 
to attempt joining in our Bible reading,” 
said Miss Simmons kindly. 

“No, indeed,” replied Polly with empha- 
sis, “I can read anywhere in the Bible.” 

They were reading that beautiful old story 
of the man who fell among thieves in going 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. Polly’s turn 
came. 

“But a certain—certain”’— What was 
that long, strange name? ‘“‘certain”— 
Polly continued, her heart beating wildly, 
for the credit of Boston schools was at stake. 

“But a certain Sam Martin as he. jour- 
neyed’— Polly stopped stort, dismayed 
by the roars of laughter from the older chil- 
dren. 

“You made a little mistake,” explained 
Miss Simmons. ‘‘It is Samaritan,—a per- 
son from Samaria. That was a hard word 
for a little girl!’ Polly finished her reading 
with a sinking heart. What dreadful thing 
had she done? ‘The credit of Boston schools 
left in her hands had suffered a great blow. 

What would happen? Would it be in the 
papers? and what would people say? 

With burning cheeks and tearful eyes 
Polly stared straight ahead, a little monu- 
ment of misery : a 

Suddenly something hard was pressed 
into her hand. Polly unrolled the paper, 
disclosing a lump of maple sugar. On the 
paper was written in straggling characters: 

“The rose is red the vilets bloo shuger 
is sweet and so are you.” 

Polly turned,—how could she resist so 
delicate an attention?—and met the merry 
eyes of a freckled-faced lad just behind. 

Billy Badger winked kindly at her, and 
went through the rapid pantomime of swal- 
lowing some unspeakable delicacy behind 
his spelling-book. Dear Billy Badger! He 
meant to soothe the feelings of the morti- 
fied little visitor, and succeeded very well. 

On the whole, the day at Roaring Brook 
School was a great success. 

Polly enjoyed certain privileges that 


could be winked at only in a visitor. 
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She ate her maple sugar boldly and un- 
reproved in Miss Simmons’s very face. She 
whispered, made pictures, wrote notes, and 
—thrilling moment!—sat in the big chair 
on the platform while the first class recited 
geography. 

At noon time, after the raspberry pie 
was eaten, they played “I spy,” ‘‘Squat- 
tag,” and other delightful games. Polly 
considered it one of the happiest days of 
her life. But the climax came at the close 
of school when Miss Simmons wrote in her 
register after the date, “Miss Polly South- 
worth, Boston, Mass.’’ Polly had never 
dreamed of such an honor! To be in the 
register as a visitor! Would the committee 
see it? : 

The two little girls waited by the roadside 
for Old Kate’s white nose to appear, poking 
along in the distance. 

“Phoebe Maria, you may drive first, 
*cause I love you,” said Polly earnestly, 
Then in half-shamed tones she added, “I 
don’t want any one to know ’bout—’bout 
that—Sam Martin.” 

“YT won’t tell a single soul,” said dear 
Phoebe Maria. “And, Polly, I’ll drive just 
a little way, then you can.” 

“Phoebe Maria,” said Polly, her heart 
running over with gratitude, ““when I get 
those reins, I’ll be glad, ’cause then I can 
give them right back to you!” 


For the Christian Register. 


What Margery Saw. 


BY HELEN I. WILLETS. 

Margery was sitting by the fire, watching 
the coals as they melted into ashes. She was 
just getting sleepy when she saw the prettiest 
fairy in a red dress and pointed hat with a 
silver wand. 

“How do you do?” she said pleasantly. 
“Would you not like to come to our dance?” 

“Yes, indeed, I would,” replied Margery, 
“put I’m so large I can’t.” 

The fairy touched Margery with her wand, 
and in an instant she was no larger than 
Pineta,—for that was the fairy’s name. 

Pineta took Margery by the hand, and 
they walked into the fire; but, strange to 
say, it did not burn them, for they were in 
fairyland. 

Margery saw many little people hurrying 
about making cakes, roasting turkeys, and 
doing many other things. She would have 
liked to stay to watch them, but Pineta 
told her to come on to the dance and see 
the other fairies. The room was colored 
red, and the fairies wore red dresses, and 
the floor and chairs were red too. Margery 
went over to the musicians, a cricket and a 
katydid, and, as she stood there, a little 
sprite came up to her and said: ‘“My name 
is Puck: perhaps you have heard of me be- 
fore. Won’t you dance with me?” 

“Yes, I have heard of you; but I’m afraid 
I can’t dance here very well,” replied Mar- 
gery. 

“But I can teach you,” said Puck. So 
Margery danced with him. And he told her 
how one night, when he was asleep in a blue- 
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bell, a cow bit off the stem, and he fell to 
the ground, but was not hurt. After the 
fairies had stopped dancing, Margery was 
presented to Oberon and Titania. 

Titania wore a red dress, with the daintiest 
gold crown set with diamonds and rubies. 
Oberon had a velvet suit and a crown also. 
Margery was talking to Titania when supper 
was announced. She sat between Puck and 
Pineta, and ate from a golden plate, 

After supper Pineta told Margery she must 
say good-bye to the other fairies, and then 
they walked out of the fire. 

“Have you been asleep?’ mamma asked 
when she came in, as Margery sat up and 
yawned. 

“No, mamma. TI have been to fairyland, 
and had such a lovelv time!’ 


A Walk and a Ride. 


Two little twin brothers were Willy and Frank, 
Who went for a walk one day. 

They tramped over meadows and down the brookside 
Till tired to death were they. 

Then what did these boys do but sit down and cry: 

““ We can’t take a step more, ’tis no use to try! 

We're tired, oh, so tired, till we’re ready to die! 

Boohoo! Boohoo! Boohoo!” 


But good luck sometimes will play wonderful tricks, 
And at Willy’s feet lay two beautiful sticks, 
As smooth and as round 
As ever were found. 
“« Why, Frank, here’s a pair of fine horses !’’ said he. 
“We'll ride, yes, we will!’’ And they mounted in glee, 
And capered and cantered and galloped two miles, 
And jumped over fences and leaped over stiles. 
“We're not tired a bit, not a bit!’ they both cried. 
“*Tt’s tiresome to walk, but how pleasant to ride! ”” 
—Zitella Cocke, in Youth's Companion. 


A Birthday Gift. 


Little Ruth Denham’s birthday came a 
few days before Christmas. 

Her father, who was a soldier in India, 
sent her such a funny present. It was a 
baby elephant. 

Ruth’s Uncle Sam made a little seat and 
strapped it on the elephant’s back, and 
every fine morning he lifted Ruth up to the 
seat, and she had a lovely ride. 

When Christmas morning came, Ruth’s 
uncle lifted her to her seat on Ellie’s back, 
and she sat as happy as could he, with a big 
basket filled with toys for all her little friends. 
They were all looking outdoors to see the 
funny sight. They all laughed and said, 
“Thank you, Ruth, thank you!” 

Ruth asked them all to come to her house 
some day, and she would give them all a 
ride on her baby elephant. 

When the basket was empty, she said, 
“Now, we will go home, Ellie.’ And the 
elephant slowly took his little mistress home. 
Holiday Magazine. 


A Chess-town. 


The village of Stroebeck in Prussian Sax- 
ony is unique in its devotion to the game 
of chess. According to tradition, a Wendish 
prince, imprisoned by the local prince-bishop 
in 1011, whiled away the hours of his cap- 
tivity with the aid of a set of chessmen carved 
by himself, and taught the game to the nu- 
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merous peasants who served as his successive 
jailers, and who in turn imparted their knowl- 
edge to the other villagers. The tower in 
which the prince was confined is still stand- 
ing and is called the Schachturm or chess- 
tower. 

However this may be, it is certain that 
the Stroebeckers, men, women, and children, 
have for ages been renowned for chess-play- 
ing. Instead of dying out, the craze has 
become intensified in modern times, and in- 
struction in chess now forms part of the 
regular education of children. At the close 
of each school year, a chess examination, or 
tourney, is held under the supervision of the 
school and town authorities, and six prizes 
are awarded to the best players,—three to 
boys and three to girls. The prizes are all 
alike, each consisting of a chess-board, in- 
scribed ‘‘reward of diligence,” which is forth- 
with installed in the place of honor in the 
“best room’? at home, to inspire younger 
brothers and sisters with pride, envy, and 
emulation.—ize Woche. 


Habits. 

Ned was watching grandpa put on his 
shoes. ‘Why do you turn ’em over to shake 
’em before you put ’em on?” he asked. 

“Did 1?%’ said grandpa. 

“‘Why, yes, you did; but I didn’t see any- 
thing come out. I have to shake the sand 
out of my shoes ’most every morning.” 

Grandpa laughed. ‘‘I didn’t notice that 
I shook my shoes, Ned; but I got in the habit 
of shaking my shoes every time before putting 
them on when I was in India.” 

“Why did you do it there?” 

“To shake out scorpions or centipedes or 
other vermin that might be hidden in 
them.” 

“But you don’t need to do it here, for we 
don’t have such things.” 

“T know; but I formed the habit, and now 
I do it without thinking.” 

“Habit is a queer thing, isn’t it?” said 
Ned. 

“Tt’s a very strong thing,” said grandpa, 
“remember that, my boy. A habit is a 
chain that grows stronger every day, and it 
seems as if a bad habit grows strong faster 
than a good one. If you want to have good 
habits when you are old, form them while 
you are young, and let them be growing 
strong all the while you live.’”—Mayflower. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Fellow-workers. 


With an expression which sometimes seems 
to me somewhat languid, the pulpit and the 
press from time to time gird themselves to 
a certain gratitude to God, as a considerable 
co-operator in human success. This is some- 
times accompanied with an air of conde- 
scension, or shall one even say patronage, 
as if the patent office or the joint stock com- 
pany were the chief co-operators, and had 
admitted our Heavenly Father into a certain 
“limited partnership,” as the English call it. 

Certainly a habit like this does not quicken 
the spirit of devotion. It does not consort 
well with the language of the best hymns or 
the language of Scripture. It does not con- 
sort well with the habits of the dozen men 
and women who have been the most efficient 
fellow-workmen with God, since men made 
their appearance on the scene. ‘To be quite 
frank, it expresses for the people who in- 
dulge in such a habit the disposition to think 
of themselves more highly than they ought 
to think. Paul found this disposition ram- 
pant in his time, as Socrates had found it in 
his, and as one occasionally sees it in indi- 
viduals in a flock of barn-yard poultry. So 
little reference is made to the co-operation 
of those who are, after all, fellow-workmen 
with God that I remember that when at 
school I studied the history of the United 
States, at the age of eight years, I observed 
with the keen eye of childhood that the only 
reference made to the good God for a period 
of two hundred and twenty years which had 
passed since John Smith and Pocahontas 
was in one statement. The book said that 
on the night of the 29th of August, 1776, the 
Providence of God drew a fog over Brooklyn 
and New York, so that Gen. Washington might 
withdraw his troops from Brooklyn in safety. 
With the pitiless precision of childhood, I 
asked myself the question what God had 
been doing in the rest of the two hundred 
and twenty-one years, 

I never pass over the East River in the 
journey from Boston to Philadelphia with- 
out thinking of an instance so exceptional 
in the history of two centuries. 

I wish anybody knew how tofredeem this 
nation from that curious vein of self-conceit 
which governs nineteen out of twenty of our 
public speakers, and, I should say, governs 
all the writers for the press. In that self- 
conceit, the people who mean to lead us, 
but who, thank God! do not lead us, try to 
make us think that it is our own courage, 
our own skill, our own enterprise, or possibly 
the skill, courage, and enterprise of our 
fathers, which have given us all these things. 

Now, in solemn and solid truth, in all these 
enterprises we are ‘‘fellow-workers together 
with God”: that is the fine phrase of Saint 
Paul. The solemn, solid truth is that which 
is well stated in the beginning of the Book 
of Genesis, that he gave to his children, who 
are men and women, an unfinished world, 
and he gave it to them and told them to 


subdue it. But they were to subdue it by 
their divine powers. He created: they were 
to create. He knew what he was about: he 
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meant that they should know what they 
were about. He fitted the world for his 
children, and as one by one millions after 
billions of them were born, they inherited 
his nature and were able to go about his 
business. They were able to take the fine 
phrase of the English prayer book, ‘‘to enter 
that service which is perfect freedom.” 

But they were not alone in this business. 
It was business which he shared with them. 
When Mr. Carnegie and his friends to-day 
supply iron machinery for half the world, 
they supply that machinery because the good 
God chose to place on the very surface of 
the soil of America the matchless iron ores 
which these little men scratch over and use. 
As Joseph said to his brethren, ‘‘It was not 
you that sent me hither, but God.” 

The fathers had a wilderness to subdue, 
and they have begun to subdue it. But how 
and why? Because it is a wilderness all 
ready for them. It is a wilderness which 
supplies for the industry and intelligence of 
sons of God just what the Father from whom 
they are born knows they require. They are 
about his business. And he provides the 
raw material for their work for them who 
are his children. 

Take the case of our own fathers. They 
will need ships. He provides the ship tim- 
ber. They need food the day they land here. 
He provides the shell-fish of the beaches, 
the swarms of herring and halibut and cod, 
for the immediate food of each and all. 
They will need ploughs and rakes and hoes, 
and he leaves for them the bog-ore for the 
first Ames and Plimpton to forge the plough- 
share or scythe. Or, in our own times, 
they need locomotives and iron-girt ships, 
they need steel palaces; and he bids them 
contrive the one and build the other. But 
he is no Pharaoh to bid them make bricks 
without straw. He leaves with no stingy 
hand his iron lying round loose all the way 
between Lake Superior and Alabama, and 
on the very surfaee of the land between the 
coal for the furnaces are the fluxes for the 
smelting. They work together, the Father 
with his child. For me, I like to use the 
present tense when I speak of their joint 
victories. What are a few years more or 
less to him? Not so much as the hours 
which have passed since these words were 
printed on this sheet of paper. I like to 
have a locomotive fireman tell me, at Worces- 
ter, that he has turned a spigot which bids 
the water flow through a pipe which the 
man’s father laid to a spring of water on 
the horizon yonder, which God is feeding 
now from the moisture, which God is lifting 
now from the spray of that ocean, which 
God gathered in one place on the morning 
of creation, where I need to have it at 
this moment. I hadas lief have that work- 
man say he is doing it as to have him quote 
the book of Genesis and say he did do it. 
And when the engine driver nods to me, and 
says I had better take my seat, and when 
I walk back to my Pullman to write a letter 
to my grandson as we fly over the world, 
I am glad the man reminded me that he zs 
a child of God and that he and I are his 
children, that we cannot do what we are 
doing unless the God whose nature we share 
sent us on business which he understands 
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quite as well as we do, and prepares our 
work and our way. 

In that half-hour at least I shall not be 
shutting up the work of God in the fog of 
Brooklyn Ferry. I shall have some idea what 
Saul meant when he said, “‘ We live and move 
and have our being in our God.” And we 
have to say this as no other people can, be- 
cause to our race, or races, these revelations 
of God’s love were almost a new revelation 
when this continent was thrown open to 
the children who loved him. 

It seems to me worth while to say that 
such statements are the same as those of 
what the critics say is the oldest psalm in 
the Book of Psalms,—‘‘A thousand years 
in thy sight are but as yesterday when it 
is past, and as a watch in the night.” As 
dear Jacob Behmen says so well, we come 
nearer and nearer to godly life and truth 
when we find out that time and eternity are 
one. ‘The same thing appears in all those 
etymologies which show God as “I AM,” 
which show Zeus, or Theos, or Amon-Ra as 
that which is and has no beginning and no 
end. : f 

As matter of what we call personal re- 
ligion, the practice of the presence of God, 
as Jeremy Taylor calls it, in language as 
beautiful as it is true, becomes a constant 
help in this daily business of borrowing Om- 
nipotence. And on the other hand that 
habit dies out in proportion as price cur- 
rents or the stock market tend to lead us 
to think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think. 

“Tn the face of the sun,’ Jeremy Taylor 
says, ‘‘you may see God’s beauty; in the 
fire you may feel his heat warming; in the 
water, his gentleness to refresh you. He it 
is that comforts your spirits when you have 
taken cordials; it is the dew of heaven that 
makes your field give you bread; and the 
breasts of God are the bottles that minister 
drink to your necessities.” 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


The Episcopal Church and Historic 
Catholicism. 


A correspondent sends us the letter that 
follows, taken from the Boston Transcript, 
thinking that as a sign of the times we ought 
to lay it before our readers. . This purports 
to be the interpretation put upon the prac- 
tice of the Episcopal Church by one who is 
qualified to speak with a full knowledge 
of the facts. The writer says:— 

“In your admirably prepared ‘Record of 
1903,’ I note one sentence which (doubt- 
less accidentally) conveys a false impression. 
It is this:— 

“The vote of-the dioceses of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church taken during the year 
on the proposition to change the name of 
the Church has not indicated that this group 
of Christians intends soon to do anything 
to even seemingly draw away from the large 
body of Christians with which, since the 
Reformation, it has had most identity of 
spirit.’ 

“The reference is apparently to the bod- 
ies (not ‘body’) of Christians which are 
collectively known as ‘Protestant.’ Now 
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‘identity of spirit’ is an undefined phrase, 
and may be ‘taken in several senses; but 
the laws and usage of the Episcopal Church 
indicate its alignment on the Catholic side 
unmistakably, and not on the Protestant 
side. In proof I beg to indicate this, which 
no one can question, but about which many 
people are uninformed. Let a minister of 
any Protestant denomination of Christians 
seek admission to the ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church in Massachusetts, and, if Bishop 
Lawrence agree to accept him, he must first 
of all be confirmed, in order to become a 
layman in good standing, He will then be 
admitted to his first communion; and, in 
course of time, he will be ordained deacon 
and priest. He must wait six months at 
least for his diaconate, and a year more 
for his priesthood, unless he be specially 
dispensed. This is the very course which 
some of the most prominent Massachusetts 
clergy followed,—which Bishop Huntington, 
say, followed over forty years ago. And 
there is no question of ‘High Church’ or ‘Low 
Church’ about it: it is plain, explicit law. 
Per contra, when a Roman priest wishes to 
renounce his foreign allegiance and to. be 
admitted to minister in the Episcopal Church, 
he is received at once (if the bishop be sat- 
isfied of his worthiness) to the full exercise 
of his orders, without any reconfirmation or 
reordination whatsoever, as it is held that 
the priesthood is identical in both the Roman 
and Anglican communions. There are many 
clergy, of whom two are now ministering 
in Eastern Massachusetts, who were so re- 
ceived from the papal obedience. So, if 
a Protestant layman is converted to the 
Episcopal Church, he must at least be ‘ready 
and desirous to be confirmed’ before he can 
receive the blessed sacrament; while Roman 
laymen wishing to become communicants 
under Bishop Lawrence’s jurisdiction are 
admitted to the holy communion without 
recoufirmation. All that I have said above 
concerning clergy and laity of the Roman 
Church applies equally to the Orthodox 
Eastern Church, the most ancient commun- 
ion of Christendom, whose orders and other 
sacraments are recognized by the Anglo- 
Catholic communion as identical with her 
own. 

“T do not mean to discuss the bearings of 
these indisputable facts upon the question 
of the correction of the Church’s legal title 
nor to justify the deliberate policy of the 
Episcopal Church against criticisms, whether 
Roman or Protestant. For my present 
purpose it is sufficient to point out that in 
these essential matters she is identified not 
with the disorganized and variant Protestant 
bodies, but with historic Catholicism. 

“A PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL PRIEST.” 


A Sustaining Faith. 


The one faith which can give patience 
to the great builder among men is the belief 
that in his work he has been on the side of 
cosmic forces, and that these will cherish 
and perpetuate his efforts. It is a high 
stretch of human fortitude, and few have 
reached it. The martyr who, believing that 


God is fighting for him, is content to leave 
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his cause in his hands, is the most conspicu- 
ous example of such a faith. There used 
to be a theory among certain German his- 
torians—a theory for which, unfortunately, 
we have no warrant in facts—that Cesar, 
having brought his country to the brink of 
an empire, chose to forego its consummation, 
thinking that work better done by other 
hands, and deliberately courted the sword 
of Brutus. If the fable were true, it would 
be a perfect instance of the patience of the 
great builder, who could so purge all per- 
sonal vanity from his soul that for his work’s 
sake he could choose to leave the crowning 
achievement and the glory to another. 
But there have been many cases of men who 
died without seeing the fruit of their labors, 
but in perfect confidence as to the ultimate 
issue. No restlessness clouded the last 
days of William the Silent, who seemed to 
the world to be leaving his country in as ill 
a plight as ever, but who was sustained by 
the faith that he had allies whom the world 
knew not.—~Selected. 


Some Old-fashioned Negro 


Preachers. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


To those who have essayed to depict the 
humorously representative characters of 
negro life, the old-fashioned ante-bellum 
negro preacher has invariably been an en- 
gaging type. He is a true product of the 
days of slavery. Many who have never 
come in direct personal contact with him 
can readily call to mind his white, woolly 
head, as certain artists have persisted in 
painting him, his big, brass-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and, when out of the pulpit, his cane 
and umbrella. Chiefly in this guise is he 
known to fame. At times we have really 
laughed at some of his recorded utterances. 
At other times we have really been wearied 
in striving to find the humor in some of 
the platitudes ascribed to him. But, thanks 
to a kind fate, he, as a real entity, is not 
yet entirely extinct in some parts of the 
Southland. In the cities and larger towns 
he has often been forced to give way to 
younger men of ability and training; but 
in the smaller towns, and particularly in 
the rural districts, his sway is still largely 
undisputed. Perhaps a few incidents, vari- 
ously relating to him and his calling, are 
worth recounting for the insight they give 
us into some of the lighter aspects of his rule 
as “‘leader and teacher.’ 

Many things conspire to make the negro 
preacher a conspicuous character. In sober 
truth he is the “leader” of his flock. In 
spiritual matters, of course, there is no ap- 
peal beyond him, In merely temporal 
matters his word carries with it the fiat of 
a superior intelligence. When sickness 
comes, he is often sent for before a physi- 
cian is called in. And, should the ‘‘grim 
thonster” conquer in the end, it lies within 
his power to consign you to perdition or to 
place you blissfully around the “great, white 
throne.” 

To any one seeking to find out just why 
the old-fashioned type of negro preacher— 
and as a type he is not always so very old 
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in years—still exists in such numbers, and 
in spite of the general progress of the race, 
the answer is not far afield. The average 
negro’s religion has a broad emotional basis. 
With this type of preacher to feel good is 
of more importance than to do good. Thus 
the average negro goes to church mainly 
to have his feelings played upon. ‘The most 
inspiring sermon, preached in an ordinary 
tone of voice, and in a smoothly intelligible 
vernacular, bores him. He is not satisfied 
unless he is “carried to the skies,’ and these 
preachers know that only very forceful 
appeals to his emotions will accomplish 
the feat. Among such classes that preacher 
is usually the favorite who can most readily 
work himself and his listeners into an emo- 
tional frenzy, who can quickest get an ‘‘amen’”’ 
from some good sister or brother. In many 
localities, as I happen to know, the preacher, 
young or old, who eschews these methods 
is looked upon with positive disfavor. 

I remember that I once dropped in upon 
a certain Methodist congregation whose 
pastor was distinctly of the old-fashioned 
type. The church is located on the out- 
skirts of a fairly good-sized Southern city. 
That night the pulpit was occupied by an 
intelligent young man, of excellent bearing 
and deportment. Various little omens, how- 
ever, told me that his doctrine, though in 
all essentials sound and practical, and such 
as should appeal to the least thoughtful, 
was not having the desired effect in impress- 
ing his hearers. ‘There were no lusty 
“‘amens’’: no one had occasion to ‘‘shout”’ 
or “get happy.” At length the young man 
wound up his appeal and called on the pastor 
in charge for prayer. Given this opportun- 
ity, the old veteran bent his energies to 
accomplish in this effort what the younger 
man had so palpably failed to accomplish 
in his sermon. And he succeeded. One 
good sister proved very conclusively that 
she felt the ‘‘sperrit.” But, after gaining 
so signal a victory, he was still not satisfied 
until he had dropped a remark on the earlier 
effort of the younger aspirant. Before wind- 
ing up his prayer he said: ““An’ O Lawd-ah! 
afo’ we close our feeble petition, we ast thee 
to bless in a vehy special mannah de young 
man dat has preached thy word to-night. 
O Lawd-ah! be so pleased ez to back up de 
pow’ful smoke o’ his much learnin’ wid some 
o’ de sho’ nuff fiah fum on high.” And this 
plea might be taken as typical of the attitude 
of these preachers and their congregations 
toward rational pulpit methods. 

Too often the ministers who cater to these 
illiterate congregations do so not wholly 
from ignorance on their part, but fall in with 
the accepted mode on the consideration that 
it is easier to satisfy according to existing 
standards than to create new and higher 
standards and then measure up to them. 
Under the existing order of things the very 
ordinary preacher can often pass for the 
exceptionally endowed leader. One such 
character of my acquaintance has a novel 
method of sustaining the faith of his flock in 
his literary and scientific acquirements. 
Sometimes he will stop short in one of his 
emotional appeals, and remark in this wise: 
“Now, beloved, I guess I’ll hafter leave you 
all fo’ a short period. To mak some o’ my 
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pints I’ll now hafter soar away into the 
re’ms 0’ the sciences an’ the ologies. Of 
co’se you all cain’t follow me, but all I 
wants is fo’ you to give me a amen now an’ 
den to spur me on.” And then plunging 
forth into glittering incongruities, he cer- 
tainly loses his simple-minded flock, and, 
if the truth were told, oftentimes loses him- 
self. 

Of this same preacher a somewhat ludi- 
crous story is told. He is the pastor of two 
churches, one in the town and the other a 
few miles out in the country. Services at 
the country church are held only on every 
third Sunday in the month. On one occa- 
sion, when he was preaching a special an- 
niversary sermon to his country congrega- 
tion, the ‘‘sperrit” descended with unusual 
force, it seemed, upon the speaker. The 
rude church building, which had never been 
entirely finished, fairly rocked beneath the 
swaying, moaning, agonizing worshippers 
as the preacher grew more and more vehe- 
ment. ‘‘Sisters and brothers,’’ he cried, 
jumping and shouting the while, ‘‘I feels 
lak I’ve already got my wings, and kin fly 
away to the glory world.’’ And to bear the 
statement out, so report says, he jumped 
up and caught on to one of the beams over- 
head, kicked his feet high in the air, but, 
as misfortune would have it, somehow lost 
his grip and fell with a thud to the platform 
below. It is not currently reported just 
what effect this flagrant breach of pulpit 
decorum had on the spiritual-minded flock. 

Often these old-fashioned black divines 
are very apt, if grotesque, in their use of 
illustrations taken from Biblical sources. 
Their knowledge of the Bible, together with 
their peculiarly broad methods of inter- 
preting incidents taken therefrom, give them 
effectual weapons with which to fight sin- 
ners and hypocrites. Not being over-mind- 
ful of some of the little proprieties and con- 
ventionalities of speech, their hard raps 
at the wicked are often very telling. If 
they fail to call a spade a spade, it is only 
because they find it more expedient to use 
a substittte. 

I remember a certain Baptist church of 
the rural districts that was for a long while 
without a pastor. Various divines had de- 
livered sermons on trial, but the congrega- 
tion had not been impressed with the special 
fitness of any of the aspirants. But the 
truth concerning this flock was known by 
every preacher for miles around: they were, 
in the main, a hot-headed, quarrelsome 
people. It was an old-time, ante-bellum 
‘°xhorter” that ventured in his sermon 
to touch on this hot-headed element, and 
in a way that his juniors could hardly have 
equalled for effectiveness. 

“Friends,” he said, when he had practi- 
cally finished his regular discourse, “de 
sperrit now prompts me to express a las’ 
word to you on de subjec’ o’ leadership. 
De chu’ch 0’ de livin’ Lawd kin be lak’n’d 
to a vessel out on de bosom o’ de ocean. 
When de sun is shinin’ bright in de firma- 
ment, en de watahs lay roun’ dis vessel 
peaceful-lak en ca’m, den de cap’n is easy 
at heart: ev’ything gives de sign 0’ smooth 
sailin”’ But, mah friends,” and here his 
voice changed to the moaning sing-song of 
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the true backwoods . divine, ‘“‘how-ah ’bout 
de times when de light’nin’ flashes, en de 
watches leap-ah, en de face o’ de firma- 
ment is blaeck’n’d wid clouds-ah? Dem’s 
de times-ah for de cap’n to show-ah what 
kind o’ stuff he’s made out’n. Mah friends- 
ah, de church o’ de livin’ Lawd-ah gits in 
dat perdicament sometimes. En I heahs 
you a-astin’-ah what w’u’d Reb’n Jones do 
ef dat wuz to happen.”’ Then dropping his 
voice to a natural tone, he continued: 
“En I answers dat it w’u’d be mah bounden 
duty to sarch for de Jonahs what ca’sed de 
trubble, en arter fin’in’ dem, to ast yo’ 
*sistance to fling de las’ one ovahboard.” 
And the amens came in spite of the fact that 
““Reb’n” Jones was clearly hitting at some 
“Jonahs” in their midst. 

Another of these old-timers of my acquaint- 
ance once brought much abuse down upon 
his head as a result of a little too much 
plainness of speech. A female member of 
the reverend’s church died while out of 
“fellowship,” and temporarily under the 
church’s ‘‘displeasure.’”’ In preaching her 
funeral sermon the old divine read his text, 
gathered his brows together in an omi- 
nous frown, and said:— 

“Brethren en sisters, I sees by mah tex’ 
dat ef Sister Jane Simmons ain’ dis minute 
reapin’ hell-fiah, she des did missit.’”” Where- 
upon Sister Jane’s relatives, insulted and 
humiliated, immediately had the corpse 
removed from the church, carried to the 
cemetery, and buried without further dubi- 
ously eulogistic remarks. 

Avucusta, Ga. 


Survivals. 


The word “survival” has a special mean- 
ing which is most intimately associated 
with the word ‘‘culture.” Mr. E. B. Tylor, 
one of our greatest anthropologists, has 
written a great deal and interestingly on the 
subject of Survival in Culture; that is, some- 
thing left over, something that lags super- 
fluous on the stage. Take ‘‘bride lifting” 
for example, which is still common in the 
Tyrol. When the bride goes forth from her 
parents’ house, seeking a new home, her 
husband and his friends lift her over the 
threshold, her friends making some faint of 
show of opposition. And here we are sup- 
posed to have a survival of the forcible 
abduction of women in more barbarous times. 
Our homely metaphors are survivals in 
culture, but less useless ones. It is still 
very convenient to speak of hauling some one 
over the coals, but the metaphor harks back 
to the ordeal by fire. Children’s games 
abound in these survivals. The bonfires 
on election night are, I judge, a survival of 
the Pope Night of my boyhood,-— 

“Oh, don’t you remember the fifth of No- 
vember, 
For gunpowder-treason and plot?” — 


when some of the boys used to blacken their 
faces, thus impersonating Guy Fawkes and 
his co-conspirators for the blowing up of Par- 
liament; and that game in its turn was a sur- 
vival of the Roman Catholic conspiracy 
of 1605. Our modern healths are a sur- 
vival of the old libations poured out to the 
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gods. Some of the old-fashioned people of 
Marblehead were not a little shocked when 
their minister, Mr. Calthrop then, held aloft 
at the Lord’s Supper one of the great silver 
drinking horns and said, ‘‘Let us drink to 
the memory of Christ.” But he was more 
old-fashioned then they, so common in old 
German and old English times was the cus- 
tom of drinking to Christ’s ‘‘minne,”’ that is, 
his memory—a survival of the pagan custom 
of drinking to the ‘‘minne’’ of some dead 
hero. One of the most ungraciotis sug- 
gestions of the survivalists is that the wed- 
ding ring is simply the surviving link of the 
chain with which the old-time husband made 
fast his newly captured wife. 
J. W. Cwapwick. 


A College Boy’s Pilgrimage to the 
grave of Priestley. 


In a cemetery not far from the banks of 
the Susquehanna, and overlooking the little 
town of Northumberland (Penn.), we found 
the grave of Dr. Joseph Priestley, the man 
who by his famous discovery made the miod- 
ern science of chemistry possible, and was 
also a pioneer of Unitarianism in America. 
An old-fashioned marble slab marks the 
spot, with this inscription :-— 

To 
THE MEMORY OF THE 
ReEvpD D. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE 6TH FEBR 1804 
ANNO AETATIS LXXI. 


Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. I 
will lay me down in peace and sleep until 
I wake in the morning of the resurrection. 

In the same lot are buried others of Dr, 
Priestley’s family and descendants, Mrs, 
Priestley’s grave being next her husband’s, 
Nowhere is any indication that one of the 
greatest scientists of history lies buried 
there.... Below the town, on the banks 
of the river, still stands the home of Dr, 
Priestley, which was almost entirely planned 
by his wife. It is a substantial house of 
colonial style, and, although the exterior 
has been considerably altered, the interior 
has not materially changed since Priestley’s 
time, It has the large hall, broad stairway, 
and spacious rooms of English houses of the 
last. century. The laboratory, a small ad- 


dition at the side of the house, is still inter- .. 


esting, though the chemical apparatus has 
been removed. The house and grounds are 
well kept up, though a railroad on one side 
of the house and a canal on the other have 
much impaired the value of the place as a 
residence. ... Although most of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s scientific instruments and_ personal 
belongings have been given to the Smith- 
sonian, yet many things that once belonged 
to him are still in the possession of descend- 
ants in Northumberland. We were most 
interested in his library, containing copies 
of most of his published works and a great 
quantity of unpublished manuscripts. Most 
of these are of course on religious subjects, 
but Priestley seemed capable of writing on 
any subject with intelligence and skill. I 
got a new idea of his greatness... . We saw 
his scales, telescope, microscope and slides, 
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colored spectacles, and other laboratory 
instruments, also his chess-board, bearing 
his autograph on the back. All the instru- 
ments used when he discovered oxygen were 
destroyed when the mob burned his home 
in England.... He founded in Northum- 
‘berland, in 1794, one of the earliest Unita- 
rian societies in America. _ It flourished for 
many years, but finally the smallness of the 
congregation compelled them to discontinue 
regular services. When they could no 
longer maintain a regular minister, for some 
time printed sermons sent out by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association were read each 
Sunday from the pulpit. Miss Priestley 
told me they hoped to resume services, and 
I hope they may. ... We visited the church, 
a small, square, ivy-covered brick structure 
in the centre of the town. The interior is 
quaint and plain, with no ornaments except 
two marble tablets beside the pulpit, one in 
honor of Dr, Priestley and the other of Dr. 
Kay, the first pastor of the church. Dr. 
Priestley’s has this inscription :— 
Rev. Dr. 
JosEPH PRIESTLEY 

Born Mar. 24, 1733, founded this society 
1794, died February 6, 1804. This tablet 
is erected by the congregation 1854 as a 
testimony of their respect for his piety, love 
of truth, and scientific attainments. 

Dr. Priestley himself preached only in 
his house: this church was built in 1854, by 
one of his sons. R. P. B. 


The Effect of Cold on Animals, 


When the frost broke up after Christmas 
Day, the water fowl, which had been frozen 
out for a week, might have been expected 
to show.some signs of pleasure at the immu- 
nity from cold granted by the thaw. The 
various wild ducks were highly excited and 
noisy enough when the snow cleared from 
the grass, and the lawns once more became 
a provision store of worms and slugs as well 
as a pleasant promenade, and as soon as 
the ice cleared on the lower parts of the 
lakes and pools showed their appreciation 
of the open water by diving and “doing 
steamers” in very boisterous fashion. But 
neither they nor the swans exhibited the 
least desire to get away from what most 
people would consider the greatest hardship 
inflicted by frost, the numbing or painful 
effect of severe cold. On the contrary, 
though glad to be able to use the open water 
again, they clung to the remainder of the 
ice with as lingering a desire to enjoy it as 
some human beings feel to remain warm in 
bed. Withall the banks and large portions of 
the water free from frost and ice, they pre- 
ferred to sit and stand, and even sleep, on 
the half-thawed ice. The swans stood on 
the edge of it, their forms reflected in the 
water which lapped its brim, and in one case 
the writer saw at least forty wild ducks 
(half-tame birds) all sleeping or standing 
on the ice, though it was so slippery that 
when they tried to walk or run on it they 
slid about in the most ridiculous manner. 
Cold feet must be a sensation of which these 
water birds know absolutely nothing, any 
more than does the otter, who will go for 
a swim in a pool under a waterfall when the 
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banks are hung with icicles and the sides of 
the pool a solid mass of ice. 

Since swans and ducks, like most birds, 
are very ‘“‘warm” animals themselves, as 
any one may feel who places his hand under 
the wing against the body, this absence of 
sensation in the parts exposed is as difficult 
to explain as in the case of the otter, which 
has no such protection for the webbed por- 
tions of its feet as its thick fur gives to its 
body. Many species are not only indifferent 
to low temperature, but positively seek it, 
and travel vast distances every year, not 
to the warm tundras, but to the real ice- 
fringe of the pole, such is their astonishing 
love of cold. Yet this cannot be due to lack 
of sensation, because birds as a class, and 
very many other animals, are extremely 
sensitive to changes of temperature, not 
merely on account of the abundance or 
scarcity of food which these changes may 
cause, but with reference to the actual con- 
dition of the thermometer. There is every 
reason to believe that they are aware of these 
changes instantly, and that they take them 
as hints for migration, and act accordingly. 
In other words, they are quite aware of the 
presence or absence of cold; but they do not 
mind it per se, but only the hunger which it 
may cause by depriving them of food. The 
snow finches of Switzerland always cling 
to the edge of the snow-line as long as there 
is food there, and return to it as soon as the 
spring warmth causes a revival of insect and 
vegetable life on the high Alps; and even 
in the frightful cold of Grinnell Land, in the 
Arctic winter, it was noticed that the lem- 
mings, instead of hibernating, were active 
and awake when the temperature was 40° 
below zero.— Selected. 


New York Letter. 


Certainly the New York League of Unita- 
rian Women is giving a limited number of 
its sisters at least an opportunity of knowing 
the history of the city better. With inter- 
esting and well-informed speakers dealing 
with the subject of the city’s growth during 
the last century in every department, it is 
needless to say that the league meetings are 
largely attended and thoroughly enjoyed. 

It was feared by some that a continuous 
subject might have the effect of lessening the 
attendance; for, if one meeting was missed, 
the following ones would seem incomplete. 
This, however, has not proved true. Per- 
haps a greater effort is made to attend every 
meeting; but in any case each programme 
has a finished charm of its own, independent 
of its relation to what went before or is to 
come. 

At the December meeting, held at the 
Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, Miss 
Gill, dean of Barnard College, dealt with 
the development and growth of the city’s 
educational department. As she said in 
beginning, to get a century’s growth of such 
a subject in a half-hour address was hard 
work, still she did much and in a masterly 
way. She began with the methods of the 
first Dutch settlers, and ended triumphantly 
with the splendid showing of to-day. 

At the Branch Alliance of All Souls’ 
Church Mr. Slicer will begin on January 6 
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his course upon Browning, and upon alter- 
nate Wednesdays at the same hour he will 
conduct an Emerson study class. The Alli- 
ance of this church is most generous in mak- 
ing it possible for others not its own mem- 
bers to enjoy the privilege of hearing Mr. 
Slicer, and in so doing it is giving a great 
pleasure. 

The annual Sale of the Lenox Avenue 
Church was held December 2~4 in the church 
building, and met with happy results. On 
Tuesday, December 8, this society also gave, 
for the benefit of a Cripples’ Home, a most 
delightful concert. The programme was of 
exceptional interest, and the affair was a 
great success. . 

In regard to this Cripples’ Home I would 
like to say that it is a quiet little charity 
that is doing a beautiful work. It is called 
Auxiliary Number 3 of the Guild for Crip- 
pled Children of the Poor. This branch 
during the last year has been supported 
almost entirely by the Lenox Avenue Church. 


It is limited in its means, but its aims are 


noble. It provides a day home and instruc- 
tion for such little ones of the very poor 
who are, by reason of their physical weak- 
nesses, unfitted to attend the public schools. 
Mrs. Simeon Ford generously offered the 
use of a house on Madison Avenue, rent free 
for some months. Then the work began, 
and, while this auxiliary belongs to the 
Guild, it yet is wholly dependent for its sup- 
port upon the generosity of friends. Children 
dismissed from overcrowded hospitals find 
a shelter here until the little bodies are strong 
enough to take up the burden of the poor 
child’s daily life. Only limited space and 
money debar this charity from becoming 
a wide and much-needed one. With all 
the demands upon him from his own church 
Mr. Wright still finds time this winter to 
give a course of lectures at Cooper Union 
for the board of education upon every-day 
problems. 

The league, upon January 8, took steps 
to incorporate the society. Thus in future 
any bequest to the league will not be at- 
tended with legal difficulties. 

The society of Flatbush expect to begin 
their church building in the early spring. 
The delay was disappointing, but had the 
church been begun last autumn it would 
hardly have been ready for use before the 
summer vacation. So it is hoped that be- 
fore another year has passed this brave 
little body will be housed in its own church 
building. 

The society—consisting of a small alli- 
ance—in Flushing keeps in lively touch with 
league work. A few of its members attend 
regularly the league meetings, and then 
take the papers given there and read them 
at their own next meeting. This method 
serves two purposes: the women become part 
of the league interest, and they receive really 
good matter for thought and discussion. 

The Second Church of Brooklyn is trying 
to substitute for its annual sale and supper 
a series of entertainments and small fairs. 
How wise this change is remains to be proved, 
but the outlook is promising. In December 
Mr. Slicer generously came to its aid, and 
in the large parlors of a member of the so- 
ciety gave a lecture upon the vague and 
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curiosity-raising subject, ‘‘Wanted—an Ex- 
planation.” The lecture was in the form 
of a collection of stories told around a 
camp-fire, all of which dealt with unusual 
occurrences which Mr. Slicer himself .had 
never satisfactorily solved. 

In Mrs. Martin’s charming little book, 
“Emmy Loo,” she describes wit in the fol- 
lowing way :— 

“Tf you understand a thing, it is not wit: 
if you think you understand it and do not, 
then that is wit.”’ As Mr. Chadwick pointed 
out, judged by this standard Mr. Slicer’s 
lecture was witty, although I fancy few of 
the absorbed listeners even fancied that they 
understood the strange experiences of that 
group about the blazing logs. 

The returns from this lecture were highly 
satisfactory, and give the society a belief 
that the new plan will prove a successful 
one. 

The Samaritan Alliance of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, is giving a delightful 
series of lectures, or, as it states, informal 
talks upon the following subjects: ‘Arius, 
and a Great Division in the Early Church,” 
“The Socini, Uncle and Nephew,” ‘ Uni- 
tarianism in England: Biddle, Priestley, 
Martineau;” ‘Early Unitarianism in Amer- 
ica: The Leadership of Channing,” ‘‘Emer- 
son, Parker, and the Transcendental Move- 
ment,” “‘Unitarianism in the Present Day.” 
Mr. Forbes conducts these talks, and the 
public—at least non-members of the Alliance 
—are cordially welcomed. 1 at a oo 


National Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held at headquarters on Friday, 
January 8, with twenty-four present. 

Miss.Emma Young, recently elected a 
director for. New Hampshire, was present 
and cordially welcomed, and Mrs. E. P. H. 
Estes of Bangor was declared elected as a 
director for Maine. 

Since the last meeting two important 
branches have been formed, one at Arcadia, 
Wis., the other at Indianapolis, Ind. The 
branches now number 328,—an increase 
of 11 since the annual meeting. 

The various committees are in full activ- 
ity, Post-office Mission workers in Boston 
and in New York holding meetings for con- 
ference and deliberation as to future plans. 
The Cheerful Letter Committee has been 
very busy with interchange of holiday gifts 
and greetings, including Christmas boxes 
to the Philippines. There are now 123 li- 
braries in care of 56 committees and con- 
taining over 2,500 volumes. 

Reports from the Southern work showed 
Mr. Gillilan already much interested in the 
families at Shelter Neck and finding the 
field promising. Mr. Gibson has now the 
whole burden of the stations in his circuit, 
but continues energetic and hopeful, preach- 
ing in turn at Faceville, Bristol, Edwards, 
and Juniper. 

The executive board desires to emphasize 
the appeal for Meadville students. Last 
year the Alliance was able to assist two 
students and wishes to do the same this 
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year, as the need for men is great. The 
sum of $250 asked for is sufficient; but it is 
wanted at this time of the year, and there- 
fore a small sum from each branch will be 
most welcome. 

A communication from the Sunday School 
Society announced that seventeen very im- 
portant books had been added to the Lend- 
ing Library. This library will soon be 
catalogued, and its usefulness will thereby 
be much increased. 

The president will probably start on her 
journey to the Pacific Coast early in Feb- 
ruary, intending to stop at Topeka, Law- 
rence, and Salt Lake City onthe way. There 
is every prospect of an enthusiastic welcome 
from every branch, and a most profitable 
tour. 

Reports were read from the Southern and 
Middle States and Canada. From Dallas 
to St. John every branch appears to be on 
the alert to make its own local society strong 
and effective, and to lend a hand to help 
others wherever needed. 

The next meeting will be held on Febru- 
ary 12, and reports are called for from the 
New England and Pacific Coast sections. 

Emity A. FIFrreLp, 
Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


A TOUR AMONG SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
fortunate in having worthy advocates scat- 
tered over the country. They are the min- 
isters and laymen who know the work we 
are trying to do and are ready to say so. 
Our directors are also from all parts of the 
land, and keep in touch with the Boston and 
Chicago headquarters, thus being able to 
make addresses or furnish information. 

In addition to.this, Rev. H. H. Saunder- 
son will make a special trip of three weeks’ 
duration in the South and Middle West, in 
the interests of the Sunday School Society. 
He will also represent the Young People’s 
Religious Union, which in many phases blends 
with the Sunday-school interests. Mr. 
Saunderson starts January 11, and the fol- 
lowing itinerary has been outlined: Jan- 
uary 12, Wilmington, Del.; January 13, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; January 14, Toledo, Ohio; 
January 15, Indianapolis, Ind.; January 16 
and.17, Louisville, Ky.; January 18, Chicago, 
Ill.; January 19, St. Louis, Mo.; January 20, 
Keokuk, Ia.; January 21, Iowa City, Ia.; 
January 22, Humboldt, Ia.; January 23, 
St. Cloud, Minn. ; January 24, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
January 25, Duluth, Minn.; January 26, 
starts for Boston. 

The plan involves not only making ad- 
dresses, meeting Sunday-school teachers, 
consulting with the ministers and super- 
intendents, but also securing information 
as to the conditions of the Sunday-schools 
themselves. It will be remembered that 
the proposition to have a _ representative 
of the Sunday School Society in the field 
was heartily approved at Lowell by the del- 
egates present. There is no immediate 
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prospect of financial ability to carry this 
suggestion out, but such a trip as this by 
Mr. Saunderson will be a partial response to 
the resolution then passed. 

It is believed that the ministers at the 
places mentioned will give a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Saunderson. He goes with the full 
authority of both organizations, and carries 
cordial greetings. It was necessary that 
there should be a selection of places, since 
the time was limited. This choice has been 
governed partly by the needs of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and also by the 
question of distances to be easily traversed 
in three weeks’ time. As it is, Mr. Saunder- 
son will be obliged to calculate closely, using 
most of his nights on the railroad. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The January meeting of the board was 
held Monday, January 4, 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon 
Street. Present: Messrs. Horton, Hum- 
phreys, Secrist, Gauld, Griffin, Miss Parker. 

The secretary’s minutes of the preceding 
meeting were read and approved. ' The treas- 
urer offered his statement which showed 
an average balance on hand, also that the 
publishing expenses are a little larger than 
usual, 

President Horton reported upon the vote 
passed at the last meeting, as to the feasi- 
bility of his making a missionary trip through 
the south and to California. It seemed to 
him inadvisable that this should be under- 
taken at present. for financial and other 
reasons. He added, however, that Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson could be secured to cover 
part of the country indicated. It was there- 
fore voted that an arrangement should be 
made with Mr. Saunderson to represent the 
Sunday School Society at various points 
in the South and Middle West during the 
month of January. 

A report was given as to the reconstruc- 
tion of the circulating library jointly main- 
tained by the National Alliance and the 
Sunday School Society. Money has already 
been voted for the issuing of a new com- 
plete catalogue, and, as it is nearly ready 
for the printer, now seemed the time for 
adding any books which would be useful to 
Sunday-school teachers not already in. As 
the books in this library are intended for 
circulation through the mail all over the 
land, such a resource seemed to be of great 
importance. Accordingly, it was voted. 
that a sum not exceeding $25 be appropriated 
for the purchase of such volumes as may 
be deemed useful for this purpose. 

The announcement was made that the 
annual appeal for contributions has gone 
out to nearly four hundred Sunday-schools. 
This statement led to a discussion as to the 
best methods of presenting appeals of this 
kind. All the remarks turned upon the desire 
to stir more interest and secure larger con- 
tributions, Various suggestions were made, 
but the whole subject was left for further 
consideration, 

It was voted that the president be re- 
quested to prepare a circular to be forwarded 
to every Sunday-school suggesting the ob- 
servance of Bible Sunday on the 6th of March 
or thereabouts. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
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ing adjourned to Monday, February 8. 
Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


It will be noticed at the end of the minutes 
above that a vote was passed suggesting 
a Bible Sunday observance for all our Uni- 
tarian churches. Information was _ fur- 
nished to the directors as to the com- 
ing anniversary of the founding of the 
Bible Societies, which occurs in March. 
Jointly with that is the announcement of 
the sessions of the Religious Education As- 
sociation, which meets at Philadelphia just 
before the Bible Societies anniversary, and 
has the Bible for its one subject at all its 
sessions. The directors were unanimous 
in expressing a sentiment favorable to a 
recognition of this anniversary by Unitarians. 
The particular form of the observance is 
left to the discretion of each Sunday-school 
or church. 

Unitarians are persistently misunderstood, 
and accused of depreciating the Bible. Here 
is an excellent opportunity for proving the 
opposite. We believe that no denomination 
is harder at work at the present time to 
place the Bible on an intelligent, permanent 
basis than is the Unitarian. Let us make 
this fact known to the world. 

; Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The New Year began well and cheerfully 
for the Young People’s Religious Union. 
A survey of our year’s work showed us to 
be more powerful than we were last year, 
and this was cause for satisfaction. But 
there was a better and more immediate rea- 
son for contentment than this. On Jan- 
uary 1 an eagerly hoped-for union was added 
to our national list, and the directors felt 
that 1904 was well begun. The union at 
Lowell was formed this summer, and it al- 
most immediately joined our large organ- 
ization. We congratulate ourselves over 
this addition to our numbers, and hope fora 
good deal from this union; for it is already 
quite strong and very much interested in 
several directions. 


TOPIC FOR JANUARY 24. 


WHat THE YEARS AT NAZARETH TAUGHT 
JEsus, 


BY REV. MINOT O. SIMONS. 


Each of us should try to have some mental 
picture of those early years. 

First, we all think of the town with its 
quaint houses built of the limestone, quar- 
ried from the hill on the side of which the 
town stood, the fountain in the centre, to 
which the housewives came for water and 
for general information. And then we can 
think of the surrounding country, at that 
time busy with an active life and unsurpassed 
in rich fertility—a land of walnuts and 
olives, grapes and figs, grasses and flowers. 
From the hill Jesus could look down on a 
veritable garden spot, to the south the plain 
_ of Esdraelon, then sweeping in a magnificent 
view, “from the mountains of Samaria in 
the south round by the sea to the peaks of 
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Hermon in the north, and the ‘high hills’ 
of Bashan in the east.” 

What of the home? His father was a 
carpenter, there was a large family of boys 
and girls. And the mother? ‘Looking 
well to the ways of her household,” as the 
ancient writer said of such a mother. The 
outward aspect of such a home would have 
struck us as very poor indeed, but its life 
must have been very beautiful: Think of 
Mary, think of Joseph, think of the brothers 
and sisters. Whence came the gentleness, 
the sturdy conscience, the loving and lov- 
able personality? Certainly it was the home 
that inspired and nourished these things. 

“How knoweth this man letters, never 
having learned?’ And we can only sur- 
mise that he went to school like other boys, — 
that is to the rabbi,—where he was taught 
to read and write and learn of the law, the 
prophets, and the writings of his people. 
That he had any wider knowledge of the 
world outside, the Roman empire and Greek 
culture, the science and philosophy of his 
time, we know not. There is no evidence. 

This, however, is probable. A few miles 
north of Nazareth was the town of Sopphoris, 
through which ran a great road from the 
coast to Damascus. Not far off was Caper- 
naum, which was also on a great thorough- 
fare of trade, and with which Jesus seems 
to have been familiar. Through the trav- 
ellers along these great roads Jesus could 
have come in touch with a wide knowledge 
of the world. In the caravans passing 
from one year’s end to another along the 
great highways, all the world’s life and 
thought were represented, and Jesus must 
have felt theirinfluence. And, as his thought 
outgrew the limitations of tradition, they 
must have helped to inspire his belief in 
the Fatherhood of God and in the divine 
childhood of all humanity. 

While there is no reason to think that he 
was unlike other boys, he must from his ear- 
liest years have been of serious nature, med- 
itating upon the teachings of his people 
as they could be related to actual life as he 
knew it. At twelve years of age his knowl- 
edge and his questions both astonished and 
confused the learned men. 

Then too he responded to everything 
about him. Earth and sky, the sower going 
forth to sow, the fisherman casting his net,— 
all spoke to him. He undoubtedly learned 
his father’s trade, and thus entered intel- 
ligently and sympathetically into the busi- 
ness of life. He undoubtedly entered also 
into all the social life, for we see him doing 
so most naturally during his short ministry. 

And so the early years taught him to 
know life, and fostered a spiritual power, 
mental and moral, that was to become ir- 
resistible in the face of later emergencies. 
Nothing comes from nothing. When he 
was finally inspired by John the Baptist to 
utter the message in his own heart, that 
message represented the accumulated wis- 
dom of those early years. It was not a 
spontaneous outburst for which there had 
been no preparation. 

Further Suggestions—Analyze the mes- 
sage; the kingdom of God; the knowledge 
of God as Father; the recognition of all men 
as brothers; salvation by character, Matt. 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Jersey City, N.J.—Our average attendance has more 
than doubled.—Rev. J. F. Tompson. Address all orders 
to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Chair Comfort.—Comfort is a hard word to define, 
but fer an illustration of it we refer our readers to the an- 
nouncement of the Paine Furniture Co. to-day. The 
carefully shaped chair pictured there, with its high back 
and arms, deep seat and long roll rockers, is an invitation 
to tired bones that is hard to resist. The mahogany frame 
and leather upholstery make it a rich and attractive piece 
of furniture as well. 


Addresses, 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Chicago, IIl., at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Herbert Wadsworth, Phebe Ann, widow of the late Rob- 
ert Mowr, of Baltimore, aged 83 yrs. 

At Meadville, Pa., zoth ult., Mrs. Hannah Miller 
Honeywell, widow of Larue Honeywell, aged 84 yrs. 5 
mos. 5 days. 

Mrs. Honeywell was born in Yorkshire, England, and 
had lived at Meadville since 1827. She was a member of 
the Unitarian Sunday-school there from its organization 
in 1830-32, and had for many years been one of the most 
devoted members of the church. A woman of gentle and 
modest nature, she had yet great strength as well as 
sweetness of character. Her life was devoted to good 
deeds quietly done; and by her unselfish kindnesses she 
caused every one that knew her to love her. Her relig- 
ious faith was deep and strong, and was the inspiration of 
a saintly life. Many who have studied at Meadville will 
long remember her with affection. w. 


Isabella Lees was born in the State of New York, soon 
after the arrival of her parents from Scotlarfd, their native 
land. The family came west and settled in Buffalo 
County, Wis., in which county the subject of these lines 
has lived continuously with the exception of six months, 
the first succeeding her marriage, during which her hus- 
band, Rev. N. C. Earl, was laboring as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Society at Chippewa Falls, Wis. At the end of six 
months the conference returned Mr, Earl to Gilmanton, 
where he continued to minister to the Unitarian society at 
that place until its members were swept away by the tide 
of emigration to various parts of the country. 

In 1901 the couple removed to Alma, where they have re- 
sided until death claimed the subject of this sketch and 
bore her away to the tomb. 

She was kind and generous in her nature, ever ready to 
help those who needed help. She was always finding 
ways to minister to my comfort or pleasure, doing many 
things for me that I would not have thought of doing for 
myself. But she has gone, and I must finish the remainder 
ot my earthly journey sorrowing and alone, 

On Sunday, the 3d of January, the body was committed 
to its last resting place, Rev. Samuel McNeil speaking 
such words of comfort as can be spoken by mortal man in 
the presence of so great a sorrow. N.C. E. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 


WANTED 


A person of experience desires position as managing 
housekeeper in refined family, practical, thorough, or as 


companion and secretary. Interview. References. Ad- 
dress M. R., Christian Register Office, 272 Congress St., 
Boston. 


f RM CHILDREN will be received into the family 

of a clergyman, moving from the city to a beautiful 
New England town. Watchful oversight of school work, 
with needed assistance. Terms, B00, Home instruction 
entirely, if desired, by modern methods and at reasonable 
rates. Very highest references. Address W. E. C., 
Christian Register, 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 

in rong healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 

Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of good 

lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. rite 
E. S. Rgap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Xxv 34-41. Excellent handbooks are ‘‘Jesus 
of Nazareth,” by Clodd and ‘Life in Pal- 
estine when Jesus lived,” 
Tracts, Fourth Series, 70 and 79. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, January 20, will be conducted by 
Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., of the Old 
South Church. 


The Ministerial Union has been fortunate 
in securing for its next meeting, Monday, 
January 25, at 10.30, Rev. William Lloyd 
of Stoneham, who has consented to give his 
lecture on Shelley. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, January 18, at eleven 
o'clock. All interested in the work are 
cordially invited. 


The annual meeting of the South Wor- 
cester Federation will be held in the South 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 17. At the afternoon meeting at 4 
reports will be given, officers elected, and 
Mr. Richard K. Newman of Hopedale will 
have a paper on “The Keynote of Young 
People’s Religion.” The evening session 
will begin at 6, and Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of 
Hopedale and Mr. Parker, chairman of the 
Speaking Committee of the National Union, 
will speak. 

The fourth regular meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston will 
be held in the parlors of the Church of the 
Disciples, at 5 p.M., Monday, January 18. 
The subject is, “Kindergarten and Primary 
Work,” with five-minute reports of work 
being done by Miss Mana Elizabeth Clarke, 
Brookline; Miss Edith L. Jones, Boston; 
Miss Fanny H. Johnson, Boston; and Miss 
Amelia M. Mulliken, Lexington. Addresses 
will be given by Miss Alice C. Dockham, 
Chelsea, and Mr. Louis P. Nash, superin- 
tendent of schools, Holyoke, Mass. 


The North Middlesex Federation of Young 
People will hold its annual meeting on Sat- 
urday, January 16, in Tyngsboro, Mass. 
In the morning session Rev. William F. 
Furman of Milton will speak on ‘““Why I am 
a Unitarian.”” Mr. Thomas H. Elliott and 
Miss Esther Elliott will tell of the Isles of 
Shoals, and the annual report of the direc- 
tors will be read. In the afternoon, after 
roll-call and election of officers, a collection 
will be taken for Calhoun, and Rev. H. H. 
Mott of Nashua will give an address on 
“Worship in the Young People’s Meeting.” 
All are welcome. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—A regular meeting was held on 
Friday, January 8, in the Lenox Avenue 
Church, New York, with the president, Miss 
Chapman, in the chair, and an attendance 


by Carpenter.| showed a balance of $188.07 and 242 paid 
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of about 140. The secretary’s minutes were 
read and the treasurer’s report given, which 


members. 

Notice having been given of the inten- 
tion of the league to become a corporate 
body, the vote of the members was taken 
and the motion carried unanimously. The 
Religious News Report was given by Mrs. 
S. C. Beane, Jr., who spoke of a recent din- 
ner of the Unitarian men of New Jersey, 
of the new church building at Pittsburg, 
and of the alliances lately formed at Harris- 
burg and Lancaster, Pa. The resignation 
of Rev. D. M. Wilson from Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, and of Dr. Brundage from Albany 
were noted, and the celebration of the Eigh- 
tieth birthday of Rev. Robert Collyer de- 
scribed. The appointment of Dr. Hale 
as chaplain of the United States Senate, the 
placing of a tablet to the memory of Dr. 
Gottheil in the Temple Emanu-E]l, and the 
annual dinner of the Presbyterian Union 
were mentioned and commented on. Mrs. 
Beane also spoke of the charges of heresy 
against Prof. Bowne of Boston University, 
of interest in the study of the Bible, and of 
the death of Rev. Brooke Herford, and 
closed her report with a fine eulogy on Her- 
bert Spencer. A collection was taken for 
the benefit of the student at Meadville for 
whom the National Alliance is making an 
appeal: this amounted to $22.28. 

The subject of the day was, ‘The Devel- 
opment of Philanthropy in New York in 
the Nineteenth Century,” which was treated 
by Mrs. Samuel J. Barrows, who gave a 
historical catalogue of the charities of that 
period. 

In the early days of the country health 
was one of the first considerations, and 
quarantine, to keep out foreign disease, was 
established in 1738, the first hospital sixty 
years later. Then came benefit societies. 
There was little poverty except that occa- 
sioned by the death of the bread-winner, 
and one of the charitable organizations that 
came into existence at this time was one 
to look after the widows and orphans of 
clergymen. The New England Society, 
which holds its centennial next year, the 
City Tract Society, the Seamen’s Friend, 
the House of Refuge, Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary, St. Barnabas’s Home, were started in 
the first quarter of the century; and from 
1820 to 1830 a new charity sprang up each 
year, several in 1828. In 1832 came the 
Institution for the Blind. In the next ten 
years fifteen other societies were formed, 
including Isaac T. Hopper Home, the Wom- 
en’s Prison Association, and the General 
Prison Association. 

Mrs. Barrows spoke of the thousands of 
children in asylums and institutions, and 
made a strong plea for the placing of these 
children in homes. The homes would be 
the gainers, she thought, while orphans are 
doubly orphaned and delinquents are not 
helped by herding them in institutions. 
As the century grew, philanthropies came 
thick and fast,—day nurseries, kindergartens, 
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seaside homes, floating hospitals, fresh-air 
funds, parks, play-grounds, baths, libra- 
ries, also the Consumers’ League, train- 
ing school for nurses and nurses’ homes, 
flower missions, shut-in societies, and needle- 
work guilds. Mrs. Barrows spoke of the 
Charity Organization Society, which she 
called the helpmeet to philanthropy, of the 
friendly visiting, and of the latest and 
broadest development of philanthropy,— 
the settlements, of which in New York there 
are many in name, though they are one in 
spirit. Here, said the speaker, we see the 
spirit of philanthropy at its best at the end 
of the century, because the workers give 
themselves. Mrs. Lewis referred to a festi- 
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Pleasantries, 


“IT like music, but I can’t sing. As a 
singist, I am not a success. I am saddest 
when I sing. So are those who hear me. 
They are even sadder than I am.’”’—Artemas 
Ward, 


An automobile expert, in charge of one 
of these schools, says that an applicant re- 
cently entered and approached him. “I 
want to take lessons,’’ he said, ‘‘to fit myself 
to be a chiffonnier.” 


No danger of libel—A movement is on 
foot to induce Congress to admit authors’ 
manuscripts to the mails as third-class mat- 
ter. Much of it is really worse than that, 
so Congress can act with a clear conscience. 
Baltimore American. 


Naggsby: “What did the fraud who pre- 
tended to be a minister tell you when you 
gave him money?’ Waggsby: ‘He told 
me I was his ‘succor in time of need.’ But 
I know now how he spelled ‘sucker.’’’”— 
Baltimore American. 


Mother: 


“What are all these senseless 
trinkets for?” Pretty daughter: ‘“They are 
for the grab-bag at the church fair.”’ ‘‘Mercy! 
There is not one thing that any human being 
could want.” ‘Yes, isn’t it fortunate? 
Everybody who draws a prize will put it 
back in the bag.””—New York Weekly. 


A member of Congress obtained a promise 
from President Lincoln to issue a certain 
order on condition that Mr. Stanton was 
told about it. The M. C. hastened to Stan- 
ton. “Did the President say he would 
issue such an order?” inquired the Secre- 
tary. ‘He did.” ‘Then he isa great-fool,”’ 
replied Stanton. The member faithfully 
repeated the conversation to the President. 
“Did Stanton say I was a fool?’ inquired 
Lincoln. ‘‘He did.” ‘‘Then I think I must 
be, for Stanton is generally right.” 


There were five passengers in the street- 
car and, as it approached a crossing, the 
conductor called, ‘William!’ One man 
got up and went out. ‘Ann!’ announced 
the conductor, and a woman left the car. 
Tucked away in the corner was a little man 
with a foreign-looking face. When the con- 
ductor called ‘‘George!’”’ and another passen- 
ger alighted, the little man awoke to the sit- 
uation. He rose, tiptoed down the aisle, 
and whispered to the conductor, ‘‘Before 
you calls out de name of de lady in yere, 
I'll tell you I wants to git off soon. My 
name, it is Paul.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Prof. Phelps used to tell with glee of the 
way he achieved a reputation for knowing 
a thing he hated. He took a walk with 
Prof. Newton, who lived in the world of 
mathematics, and started off at once to dis- 
cuss an abstruse problem. Mr. Phelps’s 
mind could not follow, and wandered to other 
things. At last he was called back when the 
professor wound up with ‘‘which you see 

. gives us X.” “Does it?’ asked Mr. Phelps 
politely. ‘‘Why, does n’t it?’ exclaimed the 
professor excitedly, alarmed at the possi- 
bility of a flaw in his calculations. Quickly 
his mind ran back and detected a mistake, 
“You | are right, Mr. Phelps. You are 
right,’’ shouted the professor. ‘‘It doesn’t 
gives us X, it gives us Y.”’ And from that 
time Prof. Phelps was looked upon as a 
mathematical prodigy, the first mn who 


ever tripped the professor. 
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